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THE 



PAVILION. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The Prince in his moments of reflection a very dif-- 
ferent character to what he was in ike hours of 
relaxation-^ A slight view of him in his former 
rapacity as a thoughtful character — The arrival 
of Sir Charles and Lord Baron abruptly termi¬ 
nates his abstractive mood, and fills his mind with 
images of a diametrically opposite description — 
Rooge ct Noir —A theoretical harangue upon its 
promise on the part of Lord Baron falsified by 
the result of a practical demonstration—His 
lordship loses a round sum^ and goes home in a 
surfeit—~Tunbelly*s promised secret. 

Before the arrival of Lord Baron 
and Sir Charles^ the Prince bad beeu 
seized with a fit of reflection^ and what- 
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ever benefits might be anticipated to the 
public from the frequent recurrence of 
fits of this description, it is certain that 
their immediate effect upon himself was of 
a nature by no means agreeable to his 
own feelings, nor to those which were 
about him. 

Hour after hour his advisers were pouring 
their complaints in his ear of the difficulty 
which attended the collection of the pub¬ 
lic revenues. If he took up a newspaper 
to beguile the tedious moment, some pa¬ 
ragraph or intelligence of an obnoxious 
nature offended bis eye ; if he ventured 
out of the path which surrounded his man¬ 
sion, his course was impeded by countless 
swarms of the barefooted children of mi¬ 
sery. The doors of the Pavilion were be- 
seiged, day after day, by the herds of &- 
mishjng mendicants, who, as long os they 
possibly coidd, rejected the idea of cha- 
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ritable relief^ and endeavaured by indus¬ 
trious exertion to obtain the means of ex« 
istence; but were ultimately compelled to 
owe to others the life they could not sup¬ 
port^ and to pick up the crumbs from the 
rich man’s table. 

It was impossible that circumstances of 
such a combined character of importance 
should not compel his royal highness^ in 
the midst of enjoyments^ sometimes to 
pause and contemplate the objects and 
events by which he was surrounded. He 
must, in truth, have been somewhat more 
than man, could he have remained un¬ 
moved in the centre of a political chaos; 
could he have heard the loud march of ad* 
versity treading down in its progress all 
the beauties of the land, all its financial 
fruits, all its moral energies, and yetlmve 
remained unscared by the menacing rapt, 
dity of its progress. 
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The prince was scared; he saw the pe> 
rils by which he was surrounded; and, 
although his advisers spared no pains to 
keep his intellectnal vision obscured behind 
those mists of falsehood igid intrigue in 
which they had contrived to envelope it, in 
spite of their utmost eflbrts he penetrated 
the delusion, and determined within him¬ 
self to embrace the first oppoitunity to dis¬ 
pel it 

He had just come to this resolution 
when Lord Baron and the baronet made 
their appearance; and their entrance in¬ 
stantly dissipated the gloomy clouds of 
thought which had darkened over his bo¬ 
som. “ Welcome, my Lord and Sir 
Charles!” cried the prince in a tone of 
gaiety. ” I am glad to see you. On my 
word 1 had begun to fancy that you in¬ 
tended to break your engagement.” 
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Sir^” replied the baronet we might 
have had the pleasure of seeing your royal 
highness a quarter of an hour sooner^ but 
for a circumstance which occurred on the 
road, in which Tunbelly was interested/" 

"Tunbclly!*’ echoed the prince, to 
Avhose mind the image of the General's 
fair mistress instantly recurred, accompa¬ 
nied with the idea that the part he him¬ 
self had taken in the affair with her would 
be known. 

Yes, ril tell your royal highness,’Vre- 
turned Sir Charles. As we were in the 
fields close by the hou^ here, a pretty fe-^ 
male figure darted round one of the wings 
of the building. Away ran the General 
like a nimble mercury of about nineteen 
to catch her; she however outran him> 

and he hadjusi given up the chace, when 

< 

I stepped forward and volunteered my 
services in his behalf/’ 
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The devil you did!” muttered the 
]>rince, in a voice half audible^ yet loud 
enough to interrupt the baronet for a mo¬ 
ment. Then in a more inteliigible tone 
his royal highness continued^ Go on^ Sir 
Charles.” 

I offered my services, sir,” resumed 
Sir Charles, and pushed forward after 
the unknown, and by the bye she was a 
beautiful creature, but when I overtook 
her, she scolded me with such an air of 
dignity, that, by my sober reason, 1 be¬ 
lieve 1 should have broken my word with 
Tunbelly, and have suffered her to es¬ 
cape, but at that moment the General 
came up. 

" Did he ?” enquired the prince, whose 

■/ 

agitation had become so great as almost 
to mock the feeble restraint which bis 
royal highness had imposed on it; And 
what happened then?” 
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** She began, sir, to weep and whine 
10 as to make me well nigh do the same,** 
quoth Sir Charles, and she talked of how 
she had behaved to him, and a great deal 
more ; and then Tunbelly said—’* 

Well, well, and what did Tunbelly 
say? Did he inquire how she had used him 
ill? and did she tell him a long story ? 
Come, be quick, baronet! You are so te¬ 
dious in your statement 

A less superficial observer than even Sir 
Charles would at this moment, from the 
tone and manner of the prince, have decided 
that he was more than commonly interested 
in the narrative which he was relating. 
will be brief, your royal highness,** returned 
the baronet^ “ for, in truth, I have not much 
more to say. The General, after she had 
thus reproached herself, merely said, 'Sic 
Charles, pray be good enough to leave us/ 
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And you did said the prince, in a 
disappointed voice. "Well, I should 
have been less accommodating. Why, 
what an incurious fellow you are. Sir 
Charles, not to make an effort to find out 
the secret!" 

As he said this, the prince seemed 
suddenly to recollect himself; and, a.5 
though he feared he had gone too far, 
immediately changed the conversation, 
and proposed that they should sit down 
to Uie favourite game of rouge et noir: 
"for, in truth,” said his rojal highness, 
" I see much more amusement in that 
game than in all the games of chance 
besides. Is not that your opinion of it, 
baronet 

A 

** Moat certainly, your royal highness,’* 
answered Sir Charles. " I esteem it 
highly; although I have little reason to 
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do SO, for I g^enerally rise from it lighter 
in my purse by a few hundreds at least.” 

Lord Baron, who had hitherto sat per¬ 
fectly silent being called on for his opi¬ 
nion, declared that he was precisely of 
the same way of thinking as his royal 
highness; for it was his opinion, in all 
matters of pleasure there could not be 
a more exquisite judge than the prince, 
and he should be proud at all times to 
fashion the sentiments of his own mind 
upon such a beautiful and perfect model. 

Such a piece of fine-spun flattery as 
this deserved particular notice ; and the 
prince accordingly replied—" You are a 
very flatterer, my lord. But, as your lord, 
ship likes the game, come here as often 
as you feel inclined to play it; don't wait 
for a formal invitation. Let it be under¬ 
stood between us that you are on the 

A 3 
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footing of a friend, and are always to 
consider yourself a welcome innr.ate here/^ 

Lord Baron was completely beside him¬ 
self with rapture at the kind condescen* 
sion of his royal host, who, at that in¬ 
stant, appeared to him the most accom¬ 
plished and valuable of all mankind. 
And his lordship's opinion of himself in¬ 
creased in the same proportion as did his 
opinion of the prince; for self-compla¬ 
cency whispered to him that as the prince 
was universally accounted a man of most 
excellent taste in all things, it followed, 
as a natural consequence, that there must 
be something of a superior quality in his 
own composition to merit the notice of 
such a personage. 

m 

His lordship, however, was interrapted 
ill his pleasing train of self-gratulation, 
by the production of the rouge et noir 
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table, and was therefore compelled to 
postpone his further thoughts upon the 
business, until he should return to his 
residence, and be enabled to enjoy the 
luxury of such rapturous reOections, with¬ 
out the danger of interruption, or the 
restraint of curious observers. 

For the first half-hour his lordship 
proved the winner, and was not backward 
in congratulating himself upon the pro¬ 
mise of profit, as well as honour, which 
he was likely to derive from this engage ■ 
ment. But alas! fortune is inconstant, 
and scouts to-morrow the very beitfg 
whom she favoured to-day: an inci¬ 
pient success was all that she allowed him ; 
and, in less than four hours, his lordship 
had lost, to the prince and Sir Charles^ a 
total sum of not less than twelve thousand 
pounds; independent of which, he had 
also toft that grateful feeling of the parti- 
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eular distinction conferred upon him by 
this invitation to the Pavilion, and by the 
condescending manner in which his royal 
highness had directed him to consider 
himself on a friendly footing there, which 
had previously occupied his mind. 

You have been very unfortunate this 
evening, my lord/' said the prince, en¬ 
deavouring to conceal bis exultation for 

the signal success which had attended his 

\ 

own play, under an affected sympathy in 
the heavy loss of Lord Baron—but for¬ 
tune does not always wear the same face, 
a«d be assured you will have more luck 
another time. What docs your lordship 
say to another stake? Woo the goddess 
and win her I*' 

1*11 l^y once more/’ replied his lord- 
ship j b^lif I lose then I’ll play no more, 
hut forswear cards and give up gaming; 
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for half-a-dozen such nights as this would 
make me poorer than a street-scavenger:^' 

Courage, my boy/' cried Sir Charles, 
slapping him on the back —Fortune is 
only trying an experiment on you, to 
determine by the fortitude with which 
you can endure adversity, whether or not 
you are deserving of the smile of prospe¬ 
rity, How many times have I lost a for¬ 
tune at one throw, and regained it the 
next—crept home to my residence which I 
had just lost, with every particle of its 
contents, to some more fortunate candi¬ 
date for wealth, and, on the following 
day, raised a small sum by pawning my 
Unen, staked again, and become, in a 
few hours, master of mansions, parks, 
and lan.ied estates! Why a chance in the 
lottery is nothing, and would be nothing 
if the prizes were ten times as large, 
compared to the glittering chances of a 
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determined and persevering member of 
the gaming-table.” 

“ Well, vrcll. I’ll try again! I’ll stake 
another thousand!” cried Baron, depo¬ 
siting upon the table a note for that sum; 
but scarcely had he put up his pocket- 
book before his ears were again paralyzed 
by an exclamation from the baronet,<— 
“ Well, you are cursed unlucky, my lord, 
and that's the truth! Fortune declares 
against you gnee more ! but don't be dis¬ 
concerted i at her again, and again, my 
boy!’ 


" rU play no more,” cried Lord Baron, 
rising from the table in a rage too great 

for description; if I do I’ll be . . -.** 

An oath bad nearly escaped him, when a 
whisper from Sir Charles, " Nay, my dear 
Baron, remember where you are,” re¬ 
called him to himstdf, and checked the 
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unuttered execration, lyhich a feeling, 
somewhat between disappointment and 
despair, had rashly prompted. 

For some time, however, his lordship 
was obstinate in his refusal to stake any 
more while fortune was in this untoward 
mood. But the importunities of Sir 
Charles, whose manner on such occasions 
was peculiarly fascinating, at length 
prevailed over the sober dictates of pru* 
dence, and he was again drawn into the 
vortex, from which it was probable he 
would not escape without injury. 

In this manner did the game continue 
for about an hour longer, his lordship 
uniformly losing his stake, and becoming 
at every loss more apparently determined 
to tempt the fickle goddess no more. His 
discretion and his determination, however^ 
were too weak to withstand the artfal co* 
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quetry of his antagonists, who were loo 
great adepts in the profession in which 
they were now engaged, to find any very 
considerable difficulty in overcoming the 
trifling and indeterminate objections of so 
complete a green-horn as the one before 
them. 

Suffice it to say, when his lordship left 
off, about an hour before midnight, his 
paternal property, which had only fallen 
into his possession about ten days before^ 
was not so ample by the value of thirty 
thousand pounds, as it was before he had 
suffered himself to be implicated in the 
gambling : transactions of this evening. 
At the close of the business, the impetuo¬ 
sity of his anger completely overstepped 
those limits which etiquette had establish¬ 
ed, and excited him to a vehemence 
of expression, which neither the established 
ibrms of decorum, nor the incessant 
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twitches and whisperings of Sir Charles^ 
could restrain. It requires, in truth, a 
mind cast in something superior to the 
ordinary mould, to play the part of a cool 
philosopher, under a loss so overwhelming 
as that which had just fallen upon Lord 
Baron; and his lordship could put in no 
reasonable claim to such superiority. He 
was one of those who are indebted to 
Heaven for being born rich, or for having 
greatness thrust upon them j for he was 
certainly destitute of any power of intel¬ 
lect to achieve greatness. Within him¬ 
self he had no sources of enjoyment—no 
remedies for sorrow. If he were pleased, 
it was at the jokes of another, or at some 
circumstance in which he himself was 
merely sf subordinate actor. When, 
therefore, the shaft of misfortune strikes a 
man of this description, having no buckler 
to ward it off, nor philosophy to endure its 
wound, it cannot be wondered at that its 
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intense smart should destroy his tone of 
mind« 

Under any other circumstances^ the 
prince would have considered the un¬ 
bounded anger of my Lord Baron as an 
unpardonable violation of tiiat respect 
which was due to his own exalted situation ; 
but he was so well pleased with the mag¬ 
nitude of the spoils which he had won 
this evening, and so possessed with a de« 
sire to continue the game, while for* 
tune was so propitious towards him, 
that he resolved to overlook the tem¬ 
porary madness of the unfortunate 
peer, and contented himself with desi¬ 
ring Sir Charles, in a whisper, to take him 
home, and impress upon him the absolute 
necessity of his coming back to the Pavi¬ 
lion on the following evening to make a 
suitable apology for his present miscon¬ 
duct, if be expected it to be*^ overlooked. 
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To this command the baronet lent 
a ready obedience; and, as it required 
no very great difficulty to induce his lord- 
ship to take his leave of a scene in which 
he had been such a principal actor and 
sufferer. Sir Charles soon drew him ont 
of the room, and meeting Tunbelly at the 
entrance of the Pavilion, he prevailed upon 

him to lend his assistance to escort Baron 
home. 

At the same .time Sir Charles took an 
opportunity to give the General a brief 
insight into the circumstances which had 
just taken place, in order that he might be 
prepared to second such advice as he 
himself intended to take the opportunity 
of offering to theimpetuousnobleinan; who, 
instead of growing cooler and more rea-^ 
sonable, grew ten times more loud since 
he left the palace* 
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He who undertakes to argue with a man 
whose passions are in the highest state of 
inflammation imaginable, especially if the 
drift of his argument be in direct opposi¬ 
tion to that tide of feeling which is in full 
and impetuous motion at the moment^ may 
be compared with an idiot, who, by the 
mere force of his own natural breath, 
tries to repel the storm which buffets 
him. 

So thought Tunbelly when he heard Sir 
Charles, with the utmost coolness possible, 
advising Baron not to care a fig for the 
frown of fortune this evening, but to turn 
his thoughts to the much more important 
consideration of the rash manner in which 
he had conducted himself, at the instant 
when the sense of hi^ loss had usurped 
such an improper controul over every 
ether better feeling. 
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Look you. Sir Charles/* cried the en¬ 
raged peer,—Have not I lost thirty 

thousand pounds?’^-is most true,** 

returned the baronet, fortune has jilted 
you out of so much.”—And how much 
is that a-ycar. Sir Charles?” asked his 
lordship.—Let me see,” replied the ba¬ 
ronet. At simple legal interest, it is 
fifteen hundred a^year; but there are ways 

of making it of twice that value.”- 

“ Why then,*** quoth the peer, how the 
devil can you persuade me that the loss of 
so much money is not of greater conse¬ 
quence than the simple circumstance of 
my being in a passion before the prince ?” 
His royal highness and you together have 
levied a pretty heavy tax upon my tem¬ 
per; and you should at least allow me 
the harmless privilege of swearing an 
oath or two on the subject.’* 

" That's all very true, my lord/* said 
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Tanbeliy, who thought it necessary to 
come in with some assistance to the ba¬ 
ronet^ as he seemed to be a little hard 
ran. " Bat you would not surely put 
fifteen hundred a year, or twice, or thrice 
that sum, in competition with the favour 
of the prince? consider your rank and 
situation in life, my lord! you should set 
an example to the lower classes.*’ 

" All that may seem very well to a 
man who has lost nothing,” replied Ba¬ 
ron i "but when 1 recollect that a week’s 
run of ill luck, such as that which I have 
experienced to night, would be fatal to 
my present rank and situation, and reduce 
me to a levd with those lower classes of 
whom you speak, I have reason to be 
angry; so that my anger is reasonable, and 
shall have its way." 


" You will think d^ercntty to>morrow; 
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said Sir Charles.” 1 shall call upon you 
and conduct you to the Pavilion when you 
are cool> in order that you may in your 
own proper person make that kind of 
apology for your hasty conduct, which 1 
am sure your sober rcastm will instruct 
you is not only proper, but absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, to wipe away the impression it 
has made.” 

” What, Sir Charles,”—quoth his lord- 
ship, ” do you think to catch me at that 
d—d rouge et noir again ? You seem to 
set me down for an incorrigible foil indeed. 
No, no,—you’ll not catch me at the 
Pavilion again for some time. 1 have 
paid pretty handsomely for my introduc¬ 
tion there; but 1 can't afford to he taxed 
so heavily as often as 1 want the distinc¬ 
tion renewed.” 


This reply had brought them, to the 
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door of his lordship's residence: and Sir 
Charles and Tun belly seeing the inutility 
of making any further attempts at this mo* 
ment to work a change in his lordship’s 
opinion, determined to press the argu* 
ment no further- The baronet, there* 
fore, contented himself wiA briefly ob¬ 
serving, that, if his lordship had no ob* 
jection, he would have the pleasure of 
waiting upon him in the course of the 
morrow, when he entertained no doubt 
that he should find him in a fit temper of 
mind to renew the discussion which they 
had now no leisure to prolong.” 

*' I shall be most happy to see you. Sir 
Charles,” said his lordship, and to dis* 
cuss any subject you please: but you 
must not expect from such discussion to 
win me over to accompanying you to the 
Pavilion. On that subject, my mind is 
completely made up. If experience wont 
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operate on me^ 1 must needs be sometbing 
below the established standard of a com** 
mon fool." 

A 

No sooner had his lordship retired^ than 
Sir Charles, who, ever since he had set 
<^yes upon Tunbelly, had been almost 
bursting with impatience to learn the se¬ 
quel of his adventure with the lady, and 
to obtain the secret which the General had 
promised to repose in him, immediately 
accosted him with My dear Tunbelly, 
how did you and that angelic creature set¬ 
tle matters after I left you ? On my ho¬ 
nor, she’s something more than human, to 
look on her face ! I am dying with curio¬ 
sity to know what you have done to causa 
her such grief I’* 

^"My dear baronet/’ said Tunbelly; 

I am actually obliged to you for overta¬ 
king the gipsey for me; since the intcr- 

VOL. HI. B 
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view, I have gained by your means, has 
been productive of more happiness to me 
than any other earthly circumstance could 
have produced. Why, Sir Charles, this 
angelic creature, that you are in such 
raptures about, is my own mistress 

"The devil she is!’* exclaimed Sir 
Charles, Why what a happy dog you 
are. General! Why 1 would give half my 
fortune to possess such a treasure! But 
what had you done to cause such a seraph 
to shed tears P But 1 beg your pardon. 
General; some family quarrel, 1 suppose ? 
Yet, you promised-^you know you did, 
General>-that you would let me into a 
knowledge of the whole secret. I won't 
ask it, though, if it be any thing very pri¬ 
vate indeed; although I did not hesitate 
to make you acquainted with the whole 
afiair between me and Teresa.’^ 


Well, baronet. I’ll let you into the 
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secret, if it will g;ive you any pletBure/* 
replied Tunbelly. fact is, Sir 

Cliarles, 1 was a little jealous; and that 
not without some cause, I assure you. I 
had obtained a ticket for her for the 
masquerade; and, under a well-sounding 
name, had obtained her admittance, when^ 
unfortunately, his royal highness took a 
fancy to her figure, drew her away from 
the company, uiima^ed, and prevailed 
upon her to do the same. Fearful that 
she should be detected in her terror, she 
confessed to the prince her real name and 
situation; and he prevailed upon her to 
call on him this morning, ^yhen I was 
purposely deskH^d to leave his royal high^ 
ness alone fcM* a few hours. As goc^ 
luck would have it, hmvever. Lady Char* 
lotte required an immediate interview with 
her &ther. I ran before her to apprise 
him of her ladyship's coming, when I was 
thund^strack on discovering him with my 

B 2 
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own mistress^ seated by her side on the 
sofa. She escaped from me without giv¬ 
ing me any explanation of the mystery, 
which created the most natural and vio¬ 
lent suspicions in my mind; and^ during 
the whole day, I had been in search of 
her in vain, until your aid gained^ me my 
object.*^ 

I — 

So far so good. General/* said the 

baronet; but let me hear what passed 

since. Our master was always a Very 

Jupiter amongst the women; but 1 hope 

it has ended to your satisfaction.’* 

» 

Why, on the whole it has, baronet,** 
returned Tunbelly. I don’t suspect the 
poor girl of any wish to injure me. As to 
his royal highness, betwixt you and me, 1 
think his intention was to confer distinc¬ 
tion upon me, by sharii^ my mistress with 
me; but my entrance prevented him, and 
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Ii€ will not easily find another opportunity; 
for she is as much indisposed to receive 
especial marks of his favor as I am ; and, 
as I have taken a private residence for her^ 
I think he will not be able to trace her 
without a great deal of difficulty.’* 

I hope not, indeed,*’ answered Sir 
Charles. But, I assure you, I am not 
without my fears; for his royal highness 
is suiT^inded by persons who are entirely 
devoted to his will; and, perhaps, in spite 
of all your good management. General, 
it might, after all, be an easy matter to- 
find out where this snug little residence is» 
where you think your mistress so secure.’* 

Perhaps so,” quoth Tunbelly. But 
ril take pretty prompt measures to re¬ 
move her further from the reach of dan¬ 
ger. Ever since I separated from my 
wife, this faithful girl has given me com' 
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forts beyond whsit I could have anticipa¬ 
ted; and, in truth, it would grieve me 
.sorely to part from her on such an ac¬ 
count.’* 

Here the conversation broke off ; and 
the General made the best of his way to 
the beach, to console himself for the vari¬ 
ous anxieties of the day, in the company of 
the female who had re-established herself 
in his confidence by the candid avowal 
which she had made of all the circum¬ 
stances which had led to her mysterious 
appearance at the Pavilion. Sir Charles, 
on the other hand, returned t(» his own 
residence, his heart equally divided be¬ 
tween the rapture which he experienced 
on having made an accession of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds to his fortune, and the delight 
which arose out of the refleetion that all 
the diflerenccs betwixt him and his Te¬ 
resa had been so happily reconciled— 
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that lie had replaced himself on his former 
footing in her opinion—and that no new 
circumstance was likely to occur to inter¬ 
rupt that union which he had now come 
to a. determination to perfect without fur¬ 
ther delay. 
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I HAPTF.R XV. 


Timbelfi/sjHtlls treasonf and feels no Inccneldt ru¬ 
ble apprehension for himself--lie Ihtcns btJiind 
a bush^ and picks up ample eildencc of iraiiorous 
des!ghS—-IJis fears increase, but the appearance 
of (lid rclhves him, and after obtaining a little 
tiddiiivnal testimony, irith his companions he 
makes prize of a traitor^ and carries him away 
capUie — 'If-e Prince's indiffirence disajpoints 
Tnuldly, who cocumlncs his prisoner, and is not 
U rated with that respect to which he conceives 
himself entitled* 


J HE beauty of the morning- bad templed 
T iviibtlly irom li's bed at an earlier hour 
than usual. The sun shone brig’hllj 
iroin a sky serene and clear as a July at- 
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inosphere ; and the General, who had oc¬ 
casion to be at the Pavilion to give some 
orders to a party of his men, sped his 
way across the fields which encircled the 
palace, musing, as he walked, of the sin¬ 
gular circumstances which had occurred 
to give such a marked character of the 
preceding day, and to impress it with an 
unusual force upon his recollection: 

The General had paused near a tuft of 
shrubs, and was casting a glance round 
him, when a low voice on the other side 
of the copse suddenly arrested his atten¬ 
tion, and fixt'd him to the spot. Two or 
three words of strange import which his 
ear caught, induced him to keep as 
vsnug as possible in order that he might 
liear more; although his heart more than 
once misgave him, and he looked v^ith aii 
expression of terror in his glance towards 
the Pavilion, to measure the distance 

B 3 
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there was betwixt him and assistance, in 
case any event should occur to render 
necessary for him to seek it. 

Confound this thick skull! " said the 
unknown, muttering in a tone which w^as 
scarcely intelligible: I am but a misera¬ 
ble inventor of plats and conspiracies. 
But it shall do as it is. I will not take the 
trouble to alter it, whether it succeed or 
not, of that I am finally determined. Then 
to kill him ! how is that to be done ? I must 
kill him decently ! He must die like a 
prince! Poison! No, poison is not ori¬ 
ginal! The dagger aye, that may do 
better. Drowning would not do at all; 
and as to hanging, that is a mode in con¬ 
stant practice amongst your ragamuffins.*^ 

Her^'the ttraiiger paused; and Tun* 
belly, not knowing whither he stood upon 
head or his heels^ began to smell rank 
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treason. Zounds!” said he to himself, 

this day begins Well, and promises to 
eclipse all the wonders of yesterday. Oh, 
if I could manage to trap a traitor, and 
bring him to punishment, at the very mo¬ 
ment when he was about to carry his 
treasonable designs into execution, the 
prince could no less than make me a full 
General; nay, I should not think it at all 
a wonder if he was to present me with the 
commission of a held marshal.” 

The sound of the mysterious voice in- 
ierrupted him at this moment, exclaiming 
in a louder tone, To suffer such a wretch 
to live, would be to violate all the rules of 
moral justice ; and I must be careful if I 
seek to have my name handed down to 
posterity, that every thing be projected 
well before it be completed. I would 
fain end it without murder, but it must 
not be 1 Die he must 1'^ 
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Ohj thou bloody-minded rascal! thou 
worse than a Platagencl!” exclaimed 
Tunbelly mentally ; and crouching down 
behind the shrubs, that he might listen 
without any danger of discovery. 

continued the stranger, his 
death is decreed. Hail to this sacred 
shrubbery^ where I first found my plot, 
and where I have made all my subse¬ 
quent arrangements to wind it up with 
iclat! Often have I loitered through the 
groves of \\ indsor, but I was never able 
to do any thing which could gain me fame. 
Fortune is now propitious! Jt is here I 
shall atchieve immortality 

Heaven and earth/^ said Tunbelly 
to himself, if I could but move oft’ with¬ 
out being overheard, I would alarm every 
soul in the Pavilion, and have the ruffian 
murderer in irons before another hour 
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could pass over my head ! He shall soon 
have the immortality he is so eager for; 

and be d-d to him! The incendiary 

has been prowling about at Windsor too it 
seems! Lord, what perils and dangers 
have surrounded our good old king! "Til 
have him hanged, drawn, and quartered^ 
on his own ronfession, if there be a sta¬ 
tute against treason, or a loyal judge in 
all the country !” 

A pause of some minutes ensued, and 
Tun belly would have given mucli^ could 
he have seen a way to escape to the Pavi¬ 
lion without putting his person in peril. 
His ^alk was very much against him in 
every respect. If lie ran away, he was a 
famous mark for a pistol shot and he had 
very little stomach for such a breakfast as 
a bullet: and as to running away, it was 
matter of general notoriety, that the 
greatest exertion he had made for the last 
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ten years was to run and walk, as he mi^ht 
feel most convenient, one mile and a half 
in an hour. 

While he still remained in doubt what 
to do, wanting courage to make an exer¬ 
tion to escape, yet having right little in¬ 
clination to remain, he suddenly espied 
three persons issuing out of the Pavilion, 
and coming apparently towards the spot 
where he stood trembling and expecting 
the result with the utmost anxiety of mind, 
for he was most seriously alarmed lest his 
own safety should be in danger. 

Another exclamation from the other side 
of the shrubs struck him at this instant 
" If this plan of mine succeed, there is 
no greatness to which I may not reason¬ 
ably aspire. 1 may be entombed amongst 
the monarchs in Westminster Abbey. 
But to whom shall I delegate the honor of 
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killing the prince? Bentloram or Casoi* 
mer ? Cassimer shall do the deed !” 

I? 

Oho! arc you there said the Gene¬ 
ral, taking out his pocket-book and pencil. 

Very well. Mister Cassimer, 1*11 take a 
fneniorandum of your nic-nanie, and you 
shall find it shall but little avail you ! Ho¬ 
nor indeed! Mister Bushoran,. let me 
write you down for an accomplice: and 
you may ^ write me down an ass^ if 1 
am not too cunning for you after all. Oh, 
how I should like to get hold of my fine 
fellow's name behind the bush ! Td teach 
him to go about, lurking in fields and 
shrubberies to patch up his treasons! Oh^ 
for a life-guardsman or two !’* 

The individuals whom the General had 
seen coming out of the palace had now 
approached within twenty or thirty yards 
of the spot; and Tunbelly, still afraid to 
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call out lest he slioiild be pounced upoil 
and put to deatli before they could come 
up, endeavoured by signs to make them 
understand his wish for their assistance. 
For some time they did not appear to no¬ 
tice him ; but at last he succeeded in 
fixing their attention to his crouching 
position and his cautious signals, and in 
the course of a few moments two servants 
of tlic household were by the side of the 
General. 

Here is treason behind this tuft of 
shrubs!*' whispered Tunbelly, putting 
his lips close to the ear of one of his 
companions; Listen for an instant or two, 
and you will hear the traitor plotting his 
plots.” 

h 

The two meiij and the third who had 
heard this, joined the groupe to the great 
satisfaction of the Genera], who considered 
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himselfby this time perfectly secure, and be¬ 
came valiant in proportion: they laid tbem- 
sclves down behind tlie bush, to endea¬ 
vour to catch a soliloquy, if it were but in 
a whisper, ora fragment of an exclama¬ 
tion, in order that they might be able to 
give evidence against the wretch. 

They had not long to wait: a sudden 
rustling convinced tlicm that the traitor 
was in motion, and probabl}^ preparing to 
depart, and this idea was quickly con¬ 
firmed by an ejaculation, Well, I have 
matured every thing. My plot is com¬ 
plete, and its denouement shall set the town 
and country on fire, i shall at last grow 
immortal in despite of fortune, and pos¬ 
terity shall admire me 

That's quite enough !*’ cried Tun- 
belly in a clear voice He says his plot 
is complete, and he'll set the town and 
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country on fire! Seiue him at once^ ancT 
let us take the bloody-minded rascal to the 
prince^ who will pronounce such a judg¬ 
ment on the traitor^ as will put an end to 
all his foul designs/' As he said this, 
the General full of valour, ran from 
his hiding place, followed by his three 
auxiliaries j who at the command of Tun- 
belly sprang upon their victim, a tall thin 
figure of a man, who appeared like the 
” skeleton of a starved pilchard/’ and 
whose habit corroborated the tale of po- 
vei'ty which his countenance told ; for his 
pantaloons, which had once been fashion¬ 
able in their appearance, were so patched 
and darned, and metamorphosed both in 
colour and in shape by the attacks of 
time, and the scarcely less ruinous as¬ 
saults of some house wife's needle, that 
one might scarcely venture to assert what 
they had been in better days. 
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llis coat also displayed gaping fissures^ 
through which were discernible the coat 
of skin with which nature had, at the firsts 
endowed him ; for shirt he seemed to have 
none, or only such fragment of one as was 
insufficient to cover his nakedness. A 
small hat of many shapes, and of a russet 
hue, surmounted a head of hair; for which 
he seemed to entertain a profound reve¬ 
rence, preserving it in a state of indolence, 
and suffering nothing to disturb its re¬ 
pose ; for it was evident that neither 
scissors nor comb had separated its tresses 
for many a-day ; and there was a tail de¬ 
pending from the very summit, and reach¬ 
ing half way to his loins, while the other 
extremity of his person was linished off by 
a pair of shoes, made for some person of 
longer dimensions of foot, and in which his 
toes found as much space to revel as a 
tooth-pick would find in a hair trunk. 
His visage was, moreover, long and thin. 
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and his cheek-bones seemed to have en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy to conceal both his 
nose and his eyes. 

Such was the man upon whom the vigi¬ 
lant agents and friends of the prince 
pounced; and Tunbelly had no sooner 
taken measure of his face and figure by a 
scrutinizing glance, than [he swore there 
was treason written in every feature, and 
in every article of his dress; and that he 
was of the very worst species of traitors 
—one of the ragged ragamuffin traitors, 
who are desperate beyond measure. 

r The poor prisoner was so overwhelm¬ 
ed with astonishment and terror at the 
strangeness of the adventure which bad 
thus suddenly befallen him, that he lost 
for some time the power of utterance, as 
well as of resistance; and when he did 
rec;pver his voice, it was merely to stam- 
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mer, in almost inaudible and unintelligi¬ 
ble accents,—" Gracious Heaven! what 
have I done ? of what is it, gentlemen^ 
you accuse me 

" You shall hear all in good time, my 
fine fellow !’* replied Tunbelly. "" Seize 
his papers! Be sure you lake care of 
them! And search his pockets; for I 
dare say the villain has pistols, and pick- 
locks, and air-guns, or some other dismal 
weapons about him! Wc’Il pretty soon 
cut short your career, you treasonable ras¬ 
cal! ^ What, jou thought to hatch your 
plots quite securely behind the bush, eh V* 

" Treasonable rascal and plots !’* echo¬ 
ed the stranger, who now begun to recover 
himself from the first effects of his con¬ 
sternation, and to see the drift of those 
who had taken him into custody,—" Why, 
my good sir, and you, my honest fellows, 
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is it possible that you cati take Ae for a 
traitor ? Me, who for the last ten years 
have been constantly lauding the praises 
of the prince and his wise ministers ?’' 

'' No, no, that won't do, neither, my 
buck !*’ answered TunbellyWhat, do 
you take us all for fools ? If you have 
been praising the prince and his ministers 
all that time, is it likely you would have 
been in this pretty dress, without an atom 
of clothes about you which a Jew would 
not be ashamed to put into his bag ? No, 
no, they would have given you something 
to cover you, that you might not disgrace 
your cause/' 

By the power that made me !” cried 
the stmnger, I can prove every tittle 1 
advance. I have written in their favor, 
when there could scarcely be found a no* 

pen in the kingdom to do it 1 1 have 
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pursued them in town and country^ at 
the great cost both of my pocket and 
my conscience! I have represented all 
that to them; and all tlie offers I have re¬ 
fused, if 1 would tnrfi against them; I have 
told them of my distresses—distresses 
which would make humanity shudder and 
bleed, if I did but recite them; of days 
passed without food, and nights without 
a pillow on which to rest my head; and 1 
have repeatedly intreated the smallest vi¬ 
sitation of benevolence to save a child 
of genius from destruction ! But my ap¬ 
plications, though answered fairly, have 
produced me no relief; these are not 
times when starving talent can successful¬ 
ly appeal to the generosity of power.” 

“ That is all very fine talking, indeed!” 
quoth Tunbelly ; “ but it is the fashion 
amongst you ragamuilins to lay all your 
troubles at the door of the Cloveniment. 
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When 1 asked an impudent varlet the 
other day what he had to alleg-e against 
the prince and his ministers, the knave 
told rne he wanted a change of weather, 
for, through some mismanagement, there 
had been so much rain that the harvest was, 
in many places, spoiled.—But,'" says 
I, my honest fellow, can the Government 
remedy thisP*’—*^* Yes," says he, ""there 
would be an end of all these things at once, 
and every thing would look smooth and 
prosperous, if they would but listen to the 
voice of the people, and bring about a 
reform in parliament!!"—And, when 1 
laughed at him, the varlet told me he was 
an independent Englishman, and for a 
couple of straws would knock me down. 

1 tell you, you are a set of miscreants 
altogether! And every one of you has 
some fine story trumped up about your 
distresses! But bring him along, iet us 
see how our royal master will listen to his 
tales !'* 
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Saying this, Tunbelly stepped forward^ 
with a little more than his accustomed 
celerity, to prepare his royal highness for 
the strange visitor they were hurrying to 
the Pavilion. The prince was not yet 
slirring; but, as Tunbelly was bursting 
with the importance of the business he 
had to communicate, he waved all con¬ 
ciliations of etiquette, and, sans ceremo* 
7iie, introduced himself into his master^s 
bed-room. 

How now, General,” quoth the Prince. 
" What has happened to bring }'ou into 
rny room at ibis unusual hour of the morn¬ 
ing ? I hope nothing unpleasant has oc** 
curred to cause tliis unexpected visit 

^ I beseech you to rise immediately/' 
replied Tunbelly.—We have caught a 
traitorous scoundrel larking about the 
fields, atid plotting against your royal 
vou HI, c 
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highness *s life. We heard him impu¬ 
dently declare his intention to murder 
you, at least to fix upon one who was to 
have the honour of doing it! It is all 
true, your royal highness; and I have 
got the name of the fellow fixed on to do 
the bloody deed 1’^ 

Indeed! and who is he, General 
asked the Prince, who was naturally 
enough alarmed at the air of confidence 
and the tone of decision with which Tunbel- 
ly delivered the mysterious communication. 

I never heard of the fellow before!'» 
returned the General, taking out his 
pocket-book,—“ but 1*11 swear to the 
name, (or I took it down as he spoke it. 
It is one Mister Cassimer ; a ragamuffin 
rascal like himself, Til be bound for him : 
and here is bis accomplice^ one Benhoran ! 
Does not your royal highness see the depth/ 
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of this rascal^ how he has nicknamed his 
companions, in order that we might not 
trace them?’* 

His royal highness returned no answer 
for some minutes; but determined to un¬ 
ravel, as far as conjectureJcould avail him, 
the apparent mystery of the circumstance. 
He did not give full credence to all Tun- 
belly’s story; and the singular names 
which he had mentioned rather struck the 
belief of the Prince, when he inclined to 
think there might be a conspiracy against 
himself. There was something in the ap¬ 
prehension of the man which militated 
against such an idea; for if lie had serious 
views of a treasonable nature, he must be 
nothing better than a maniac to come di^ 
rectly under the walls of the palace to ma¬ 
ture his schemes ; and even then, in the 
very mouth of danger, to indulge in these 
unguarded bursts of expression which led 
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to his detection* When his royal high- 
. ness had analyzed these circumstances in 
the crucible of reason, he could not satisfy 
his own mind that the transaction con¬ 
tained any ingredients of a mischievous 
complection. The man was probably 
some roadman who had given the slip to 
his keepers. 

" Go,” said his royal highness, " go, 
TanbeIIy,and take care of the poor fellow: 
but be cautious not to use him roughly ; 
for I have a shrewd suspicion that the 
treason is nothing more than the offspring 
of your heated imagination. However, 

I v^ill get up and talk to the man myself, 
and I may then be able to form a more 
conclusive opinion on the subject; for 
now I must’needs confess I am completely 
in the dark.” 


Tunbelly was not a little astonished at 
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the careless manner in which the Prince 
seemed disposed to treat an aifair which 
appeared to him to be of surprising im¬ 
portance. He could not entertain such 
a mean opinion of his own penetration 
and sagacity as to suppose it possible he 
had been deceived. Tlie expressions of 
the stranger were plain enough, and could 
have but one meaning, if he understood 
any thing of the construction of language. 
He could therefore only account for the 
indifference of his royal master on the 
ground that he himself had not been suf¬ 
ficiently explicit in his communication^ a 
defect which would very soon be supplied. 

No, no/' said the General to himself, 
as he walked down stairs, “ 1 am not such 
a fool, but 1 know what is treason when 
I hear it. Til venture my life upon it, and 
that to me is a thing beyond all value that 
this knave turns out to be as errant a 
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traitor as ever stepped into a pair of 
shoes j—ayc, and that before an hour has 
passed over our heads^ that his royal high¬ 
ness is convinced so too. Why I looked 
at the fellow's papers, and they are all 
full of seditious marks, legs and tails of 
letters, and strokes and curves and circles 
and dots and the like 1 They are all as 
full of treason as an egg is of meat. 
When the prince comes to see the papers, 
if he had any doubts before, they will all 
be removed in a minute, and his royal 
highness will see ample room to applaud 
my sagacity, and to reward me for my at¬ 
tachment to him, and my promptitude, 
which has saved his life/' 

Thus did the General talk himself into 
an excellent opinion of his own abilities, 
and having reached the room whither the 

I 

servants had conducted their prisoner, he 
found the man guarded by half a dozen foot- 
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men and pages; for the very idea of a 
traitor struck such a dread throughout the 
whole of the household, that they would 
ha' e considered a less number than those 
who were deputed to the task insufficient 
to guard the rascal. 

The General seating himself in 'an el¬ 
bow chair, began to investigate the ser¬ 
vants as to what they had heard; in order 
ttial they might lehearse their parts be¬ 
fore the prince himself, should he proceed 
to the examination. ‘‘ What did you hear 
the prisoner say, Edward r"' asked Tun- 
bclly, taking out his pocket book, in order 
to make a memorandum of the answer of 
the servants, and adding, "" Speak now, 
as if you were put upon your oath.” 

" Please your honor. Genera],” quoth 
Edward, “ I lieard him say his plot was; 
complete, and that he would burn down. 
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all the to\Yn and the country-*-meaning 
the lower and the bank and prisons^ and 
all the ricks and barns 

Never you mind his meanings Ed- 
%vard'" returned Turnbelly; leave that 
for me and your master to find out; al¬ 
though yoii are a fellow of sagacity^ for 
you have hit pretty near the truth on’t, I 
can assure you.” 

Yes, your honor^ leave me to do 
that/' answered Edward. ^'This is not 
the first time, your honor, that I have had 
to do with traitors. This is a deep dog, 
your honor, but I hope your honor will 
be the means of hanging him !” 

Hanging me, villain!" cried the 
stranger, who till now, had not said a 
word since he had been brought into the 
palace; " for what am 1 to be hang*ed ? 
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fiecanse fortune has always frowned on 
me ? Is this to be the grateful esteem made 
to me for all my devotion to the service of 
the government ? Where is your evidence 
against me ? Produce one man^ one fact> 
which will speak me a traitor, and then 
let me hang!’' 

" Aye, aye, you need not be in such 
hurry to be hanged/* replied Tunbelly. 

That time will come sooner than you 
dream of, or else say I am no General, 
As to persons and facts, knave, we have 
quite enough Here are men who will 
swear to your words, and here are your 
papers full of treasonable marks! And 
did’nti hear you mention the name of the 
villain you pitched upon to commit the 
horrid deed of murder 

Murder!” ejaculated the prisoner; 

Merciful heaven! am I accused of a de* 

c3 
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sign to murder! I who w^as nevor an ene¬ 
my to man, woman, or child—save myselfi 
1, who always shuddered at the bare men¬ 
tion of an act of cruelty! 1 to be accused 
of murder, or of wishing to murder. I, 
who more than once have ventured my 
own life to save that of a fellow creature I 
Pray, sir, where is my accuser, and whom 
have I pitched upon?*' 

All that you shall know in very good 
time, fellow!'' replied the General.-— 
Don’t think to entrap me Avith your 
questions! I am not so young as you take 
me to be! I am a man of superior saga¬ 
city and ability ; and am not to be drawn 
into a conversation which may tend to de¬ 
feat the ends of justice. Presently, knave, 
you shall hear all about it, when his royal 
highness comes to examine you/’ 


Will his royal highness examine me? ’ 
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asked the stranger in a tone of eagerness^ 
and immediately addir.g Then I am 
secure. The prince has had an enlighten¬ 
ed understanding, and to him I will explain 
myself, as to how I came in the situation 
where I was seized. Yes, yes, if the 
prince be my judge, I have no longer any 
fears! Ask me no more questions, for I 
will answer none but those of the prince 
himself!’' 

Tunbclly considered that this speech 
was a reflection upon his understanding, 
and the bare suspicion cased his heart in 
iron, and shut out every ray of pity in 
behalf of the prisoner. You need not 
carry yourself so high, nor sprak in such 
haughty language to your superiors I’*' 
exclaimed the General.—It may turn out 
to your own disadvantage; for i am one 
of the most particular friends of his royal 
highness, and it would give me no sur- 
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prise at all if he were to depute me to 
act in his place, to examine you upon 
your crime, and to determine, my good 
fellow, what is to be done with you.” 

** Ah!” sighed the stranger, " it is 
to such particular friends, I fear, that 
the prince has to owe the unpopului* 
ty into which he has of late fallen. 1 know 
his royal highness to be naturally amiable, 
prudent, benevolent; a friend to the dis¬ 
tressed, an enemy to every kind of op¬ 
pression. I know him to be formed to 
command the admiration, and the aSec- 
tions of all men. If he have not done 
this, 1 am sure the fault is not his own, 
but should be attributed to those who have 
only an eye to their own ambittous views ; 
and who, for the attainment of them, 
would sacrifice, without respect, every no¬ 
bler consideration.” 
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“ More treason !’* cried Tunbelly.— 
“ Attend, all of yon! He said the prince 
was unpopular! That is the very highest 
of all high treason! And as for his praise 
—why it is all a mere salve—nothing but a 
sort of wipe-ofT! But 1 am not to be de* 
ceived. No, no; I can see the difference 
between that which is intended in earnest, 
and the flimsy texture of hypocrisy! You 
can’t impose upon mel” 

" I scorn every kind of imposition,*’ re¬ 
plied the prisoner; " but you give a very 
complete proof of your deficiency of pe¬ 
netration. when you impute to me an in¬ 
tention to commit a crinve, the very con¬ 
templation of which makes me shudder. 
Your sagacity is very confined, if you 
suppose that you have rendered his royal 
highness or yourself any service by laying 
hold upon me.” 
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“No reflections upon my sagacity, if 
you please/’ returned Tunbelly, “but pre¬ 
pare all you can to meet the examination 
which is about to take place; for^ 1 mis¬ 
take much, if you won’t have occasion for 
all you possess. I shall go and see if his 
royal highness will hold a private investi¬ 
gation ; or whether he will postpone any 
examination, until he ean call in his ad¬ 
visers to assist him,” 

Saying this, the General left the room, 
not so much with a view to seek the prince, 
as to get out of the company of a roan 

r 

who appeared to entertain so little respect 
for him, and who had the audacity to call 
,in question the extent of bis talents; a 
circumstance which, in his opinion, stamp¬ 
ed the fellow at once the most consummate 
of all traitors. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The sequel of the story of the traitor taken in tha 
fielUs-^The prince expresses his belief that, if 
the man had any designs of a treasonable nature^ 
they were the effects of madness^Tunbelty^s co«- 
fidence in his own sagacity and penetration'^ 
A brief examination which ended to the confusion 
of all Tutihelly's hopes and sehemes'^The final 
acquittal of the supposed culprit^ and the princess 
order that he should be entertained kindly for 
the rest of the day^Tunbelly, although sore 
at the momentultimately surrenders his prejur 
dices, and is reconciled to the stranger. 

The prince had entered his breakfast- 
room some minutes before Tunbelly ar¬ 
rived^ and had been turning over in his 
mind again those circumstances connect- 
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ed with the apprehension of the stranger, 
upon which Tunbelly laid so much stress 
as clearly indicative of some designs of a 
traitorous nature: and the more he consi* 
dered them, the more did he feel convin¬ 
ced that the accusation which had been 
brought against the prisoner was either 
charged with a great deal of superfluous 
matter for which he was indebted to the 
exuberant imagination of Tunbelly, or, 
that the individual himself was under the 
influence of that insanity which was so 
unequivocally demonstrated in the whole 
of his conduct ^as it had been repror 
sented. 

With this impression upon his mind, hi 
royal hjgliness was but little disposed to 
lend an implicit credit to the exaggerated 
description of the General; who at this 
moment, entered foaming with prodigious 
fury, against the graceless vailet who had 
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expressed himself irreTerenlly with regard 
to his sagacity and pep^ration^ and for 
which act of irreverence thd General, had 
the power been within his grasp, would 
have inflicted as severe a punishment upon 
the culprit, as any penalty which ever 
was attached to the offence of high trea¬ 
son. 


Would your royal highness wish to 
examine this traitor yourself?*’ asked 
Tunbeily :—Or shall I summon such of 
your royal highness's advisers as are upon 
the spot, to assist in this very important 
investigation? Like all other scoundrels in 
a similar predicament, the fellow begins 
to be prodigiously insolent, and invents 
monstrous tales to clear himself/' . 

t V 

“ The only advices I want,” replied the 
prince, smiling; at the earnestness of the 
General, “ are two or three stout domestics 
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to keep the man from committing any act& 
of violence; for, instead of considering 
the poor fellow *a traitor as you do, I look 
upon him to be merely an unfortunate ma¬ 
niac, who has taken French leave of those 
who were set over him.’' 

Why he is as reasonable as I am, your 
royal highness/" answered the General^ 
“ when he chooses to be so! You may 
depend upon it, sir, he has got his wits in 
his own possession: although one may na¬ 
turally suppose him a madman, for plot¬ 
ting and conspiring to take away the life 
of so amiable and illustrious a prince as 
your royal highness. But he is no more 
mad than I am/" 

^elh bring him in—bring him in; 
and rilask him two or three questions/' 
replied hisyoyal higluiess I and away post- 
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cil the Gc'S* " J lo execute the command 
of the prince. 

Had it not been that Tunbelly wished 
the prince to be convinced by the evidence 
of his own eyes and ears that he had eu" 
trapped an arrant traitor in the very act 
of maturing the foulest designs against 
his person and government, he would have 
been well pleased to have the examination 
of the culprit delegated to himself: in 
order that he might have had the opportu¬ 
nity to inflict punishment upon the prisoner 
for the independence of manner and of 
speech which be had displayed ever since 
his apprehension, liis great object how¬ 
ever was to convince his royal master that 
he was not so easily deceived as his royal 
highness appeared to imagine; and was 
not so blind as to mistake a maniac for a 
traitor. 
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In a few moments the prisoner was in¬ 
troduced into the breakfast-room, pre¬ 
ceded by Tunbelly, and surrounded by a 
strong guard of pages and footmen^ suffi¬ 
cient to eat him up, in case he manifested 
any syrnptoms of outrageous disloyalty, or 
dared to make any attempt to disturb the 
peace, or injure the person of bis royal 
highness. 

The very sight of the stranger’s figure 
corroborated the cipirion which the prince 
bad already formed, and convinced him 
that the prisoner was any thing rather 
than a plotter against the government. It 
was necessary, however, to ask a few 
questions, and to make a kind of shew of 
an examination, although he did not en¬ 
tertain a moment s douot as to the issue 
of it. His royal highness accordingly ac¬ 
costed Tunbelly with—So, General, 
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this IS the man whom you a<cu^e of an in« 
lention to take away my life^ is it 

Yes, your royal highness,” answered 
Tunbelly, ‘^^this is the traitor: and as irre¬ 
verent a knave he is as ever was hanged 
at Tyburn or the Old Bailey—a desperate 
dog I assure you, sirjV' 

The charge you bring against him. 
Genera], is most serious,^' said the prince. 

Are you prepared to substantiate it ? 
What are your proofs. General, and where 
are they?” 

-Upon this the General took a bundle 
of papers from his pocket, and present¬ 
ing them to the prince, replied,—There, 
your royal highness, there are manuscripts 
in cipher, which is strong proof of trea¬ 
son, before you make them out; since 
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hone$it and well meaning men have no oc* 
casion to disguise their sentiments in this 
manner/' 

That is a very strong testimony 
indeed^ General/* replied the prince— 
but have you nothing to support this 
suspicious appearance? Have you any 
witnesses to produce?** 

"Oh yes, your royal highness!’* an¬ 
swered the General eagerly, " I myself 
heard him nominate the villain who was to 
murder your royal highness! and three 
of your domestics are ready to prove his 
treasonable declaration in their hearing, 
that his plot was all complete, and that he 
would burn down the whole of the town 
and country/* 

So saying, the General produced the 
three servants who had heard the last ex- 
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prcssion who without hesitation confirmed 
the general’s statement. 

" Well/’ said the prince, and who 
is the person whom the prisoner has pitch* 
ed upon to commit the deed of assassina- 
tijn? You say you have heard the pri¬ 
soner name him, Tunbelly 

'The pocket-book of the General was 
I^nce more produced; for his memoiy gene¬ 
rally turned tail upon him, when he wished 
to tax it more heavily than usual. " Yes, 
your royal highness,” said he, “ I will 
soon satisfy you upon this point. The 
scoundrel named a traitor called Mr. Cas- 
simir to be the murderer, and another fel¬ 
low, Benhoran, to help him.” 

The prince, v?ho could scared^ pre¬ 
serve his gravity when he heard these 
outlandish names, after he had mastered 
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inclination to smile, addressing himself 
to the prisoner^ enquired whether it was 
true, that he had entertained designs of 
such an abominable nature; and if so, 
what motive could induce him to contem* 
plate the crime. 

The prisoner, bowing himself respect¬ 
fully, replied without hesitation^—Had I 
entertained a design of such a treasonable 
complexion, I should indeed have merited 
the severest visitation of offended justice. 
But, although 1 have found it impossible 
to convince this gentleman of my inno¬ 
cence, 1 intreat your royal highness to 
maidE how a plain unvarnished tale will 
set him down ; and at the same time will 
satisfy your royal highness that I never 
entertained designs such as have been 
imputed to me.*' 

IfTanbelly angry before at the 
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ineverent manner in which the prisoner 
had spoken of faim^ his ang;er was now 
most prodigiously increased; and indeed 
hit rage became so impetuous^ that h6 
would ceitainly have suffered it to break 
out beyond llie bounds of decorum^ bad 
not a timely and expressive glance from 
his royal higlincss^ checked its intern* 
perance. 

Gracious prince,” continued the 
prisoner,—I am a man who has had to 
contend with the frowns of fortune^ du« 
ring a long series of years: and it has 
been with the utmost difficulty that the 
labours of my pen^ for 1 am an author^ 
have produced me a sufficiency of food 
and clothing, to feed and cover this ema¬ 
ciated body. With regard to my attach¬ 
ment to your royal highness, I shall easily 
be able to convince my prince, that it is 
neither of recent date, nor equivocal in 
VOL. m. n 
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its nature. All my writings, and they are 
as well known at the shops of the cheese¬ 
monger and the chandler as they are 
amongst the booksellers, have breathed 
the very quintessence of loyalty; and 
never did 1 utter a disrespectful word of 
your royal highness/^— 

O thou lying varlet!'* cried Tun- 
belly, whose patience would hold out no 
longer Did not I hear thee disputing 
with thyself whether his royal highness 
should be dispatched by poison or the 
dagger? Did not I hear thee vowing 
that thou hadst often plotted before, but 
never to any purpose,- but that this would 
succeed, and that Cassimir should do the 
murder ? 

Have patience, Tunbelly,"' cried the 
prince j—your impetuosity gets the bet¬ 
ter of your pru^uce. I^et the man 
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alone to speak for himself, I dare say he 
will explain all presently/’ 

Tnnbelly bowed acquiescence, and the 
prisoner resumed his talc—It is true, 
>our royal highnes, that I was concerting 
with myself the murder of a prince; but 
it was a sovereign of iny own creation; 
and, if 1 am to be convicted for the crime 
of treason for every monarch of this de¬ 
scription whom 1 have planned to over- 
throw, and have put to death, had I as 
many heads as Briareus, they would be 
insufficient to pay the penalty which the 
law assigns for each offence. But allow 
me to inform your royal highness, that at 
the moment when this gentleman and his 
companions rushed in upon me, 1 was 
en^ged in the composition of an oriental 
epilogue, upon which 1 have built great 
hopes of profit and distinction. As to the 

murder, and Cassimir, and Benhoran, 

b* 
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and the Taiious other matters which this 
gentleman oyerheard, they are merely 
persons atid circumstances forming a part 
of Ae substance of my story; and not 
in the slightest degree bearing upon any 
events or personages which have more 
than an imaginary existence* This is the 
wbofe truth/’ 

The prince could not avoid casting a 
significant glance at Tunbelly, as the 
paisoner delivered this nnsophisticated 
narrative of the circumstances which led 
to his apprehension. The general was^ 
in truth, for an instant under the tnfia* 
ence of a mortification and disappoint* 
laeat as complete as were ever experi¬ 
enced by man. J3ut he soon recovered 
himsetf: fats good opinion of his own sa¬ 
gacity was too deeply rooted^ and too 
well establisbed, to be oveiihrown by such 
a ressh as this al&ir Ufow promised; and^ 
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notwithstanding the plausible statement 
which the prisoner had itiade^ he felt as* 
«Qred in his own mind that he was at heart 
a traitor: For^*’ quoth Tunbelly tohim*^ 
sdlf^ that he hath an irreverence for 
kings is very evident from the circuisk 
stance of his putting them to deatb^^ even 
in his own imagination ; and this dearly 
shc^s if he had as much actual power as 
he had power of fancy, he would destroy 
kings in truth as much as he does now in 
fiction. Therefore, however ready the 
prince might be to overlook his present 
fault, and however disposed to let him 
loose to play the same pranks over again, 
I will always maintain, and all iliinking 
men will support me in it, that he is a 
rank traitor."' 

" Well, Tunbelly," said his royal 
ness> have you any thing further to al¬ 
lege in answer to what the stranger has 
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asserted? You have heard his defence 

I 

against all the charges you have pro¬ 
duced/' 

Not all;, my prince/^ answered the 
General. The book of Ciphers! the 
book of Ciphers ! He lias not said a single 
syllable on that subject, your royal high¬ 
ness ; they are all seditious signs and 
marks/' 

If your royal highness will take the 
trouble to look at the papers/' answered 
the stranger,—you will convince your¬ 
self of the fulsilv of that char£;:c, without 
my uttering a single s) liable, l^et me 
intreat that you will do me the favour to 
glance the characters ; for, innocent as I 
am, and heinous as is the otfcnce imputed 
to me, my acquittal ought to be at least 
complete and unequivocal/' 
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The prince immediately complied with 
the stranger’s request, and, glancing over 
the papers, instantly satisfied himself that 
the tremendous ciphers which had thrown 
Tunbelly into such a panic, were nothing 
more than short-hand characters. His 
royal highness immediately returned the 
manuscript (o the stranger, replying to 
the General at the same time, " Tun- 
belly, this last charge of thine is to the 
full as unfortunate as the former ones. 
This man, for aught 1 can discover, has no 
more of the traitor about him than yon 
have, and I see no reason Tor detaining 
him, if you have no more to say against 
him.’* 

But I have, your royal highness,” re¬ 
turned the General, who was determined 
to leave no method untried to fix some 
charge upon the unfortunate prisoner. 

When we had taken him, he vented much 
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didbyal complaints^ not against your 
royal self only, but against all your ad¬ 
visers; alleging that you were all un¬ 
grateful that he had laboured for these 
ten years to serve you, that he had fre- 
tjuenily represented his distresses to you, 
and as frequently received fair promises; 
but, after all, had been left without a mor¬ 
sel of food or a rag to cover him, mid 
thus he went on for some time in the pre¬ 
sence of your royal highness's domestics, 
railing against your royal highness; and 
this is an offence of which we have abua- 
dant proof, and for which he can find 
none of his stale pretexts/' 

“ That is an offence which must be en¬ 
quired into seriously,* ’ returned the prince; 

but it is not a crime against him, but 
against myself and my advisers, I will 
take care to investigate it, and if 1 find it 
just^ 1 will take care that the stranger 
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shall have no future cause to complain on 
this score. I take shame to myself that 
there should be ground for such a charge.** 

Tears flowed from the stranger’s eyes, 
and for some moments choked the words 
which endeavoured to find utterance. 
But it was but a momentary pause; for^ re¬ 
covering himself soon, the prisoner ex¬ 
claimed, “ Your royal highness is still the 
same amiable and generous prince as 
ever. May God preserve your royal high¬ 
ness from the attempts of all designing 
men! may your reign be long and produc¬ 
tive of happiness, and, when it shall please 
the Almighty to call you from this tern* 
porary sphere, may you shine by his side 
forever!” 

H *V 

It was a fervent prayei;, the halTelvfah 
of a gratefbl heart; and it was not 
upon the heart of Ae prince. 7t was a 

o 3 
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richer cordial to his soul than he had 
tasted for a long time, and the rapture 
ivhich he experienced as he commanded* 
the servants to relieve the stranger, to 
take him with them and" endeavour by 
their kindness to wipe away the impres¬ 
sion of their cruelty, was a rapture of that 
generous legitimate description which has 
its source in good actions, and whose true 
tendency is to elevate the heart in which 
it reigns one step nearer to the Deity. 

Tunbelly was very much dissatisfied 
with the result of this business, for he 
had confidently calculated upon its lead¬ 
ing to a rapid promotion to new dignity 
and rank in the state, besides the addition 
which it would make to his character for 
sagacity. To have all tliese hopes not 
merely overthrown, although that would 
have been a sufficient trial for his fortt- 
tudej bat to have them converted into 
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scenes of absolute ridicule to him, it was 
more than he could endure. Prudence^ 
however, compelled him to acquiesce in 
the judgment of his royal master, not 
only without murmuring, but to add bis 
tribute of affection to the praises which 
flowed from the tongues of ail the cour¬ 
tiers round; although his heart was swol¬ 
len with spleen nigh to bursting. 

The mortification of the chop-fallen 
General was al.so much enhanc’d by the 
continual Jokes which his royal highness 
now began to c»ack at his expence, for 
Tunbelly mortally haled to be laughed 
at, and he would have given his commis¬ 
sion could he have reversed the decision 
of the prince, and have inflicted upon the 

poor author a punishment proportionate 

< 

to the inveteracy of his own feeling. 

Well, General/' said his royal high- 
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ness, frhen the prisoner had scarcely left 
his presence, “ you hare a keen nose after 
a traitor; 1 would not be a poor scribbler 
in your road another time, for 1 should 
not be surprised if you take an oppor* 
tttflity to revenge yourself upon the firrt 
of the species you meet, for the imaginary 
wrongs which you will pretend to have 
received from this poor fellow. But never 
niind,TunbeIly, as the old Latin grammar 
f^i,nemomortalium onmibu$ horiasapit; 
and we will learn to think that it was in 
your hour of weakness that you took up 
the man for a traitor.” 

“ If I erred, your royal highness,” 
replied Tunbelly, who was terribly 
piqued at tlie sarcasms thus thrown out 
against him, ‘*1 was led into the error 
by my ardour in your cause, aud 1 hope 
therefore 1 may stand excused. And as 
for man, why, ^thoug^ he might not 
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have been absolutely plotting treason at 
the moment he was taken, I think he is 
one of those men whom Shakespeare, 
denominated as “ fit for treasons, strata*- 
gems, and spoils;” and it might not be 
amiss, if, after all, your royal highnese 
were to command that every body sboi^l 

have a strict eye upon him.'* 

« 

**Pshavv, nonsense, my good General,'^ 
returned tlie Prince; ** there is no harm 
about the man. He requires protection 
rather than piinishinent. 1 do not ac-* 
case you of any error, my dear funbelly 5 
I know vour attachment, and value it as 
I ought to do; but you must admit after 
all, that you were a little out in yoiir 
conjecture; although you would have 
hung the poor devil at once/' 

**Iwas certainly a little' toof rash in 
my opinion, your royal highness," an- 
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swered the General, who was somewhat 
soothed by the condescending affability 
of his master. I was a little too hasty; 
but it will operate upon me, and make 
me more cautious in future; although, 
in truth, had your royal highness l>een 
behind the shrubs where I was, and 
heard the manner in which the rogue 
went on, I do really think even your 
royal highness would have stood an ex¬ 
cellent chance of being deceived. He 
really did seem to be the most desperate 
dog alive, according to his own words/* 

might have been deceived ; I ac¬ 
knowledge I might !*' returned the 
prince, with an increased affability of 
tone, '‘and therefore I wdl s?iy no more 
about it. But apropos^ General, have you 
heard of the run of luck which at¬ 
tended Sir Charles and myself last night 
agail^Rt poor Lord Baron ;fand of the inde- 
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corous manner in which he bore his loss ? 
I declare it was laughable in the extreme 
to hear his lordship stamp and rave, and 
vow veh«jj;caiice ajjaiust tlie cards, whilst 

o o 

Sir Charles and myself endeavoured in 

«/ 

vain to sooth him into something like 
quietness of behaviour and of conversa-^ 
tion 

yes, your royal highness, I heard 
it all from Sir Charles,” replied Tunbellyi^ 
“and I had the honour of assisting to 
escort his lonlship home after the affair. 
Zounds, what a fury he was in ! and when 
the baronet told bun he nmst come to¬ 
day, iiud make an apology for his misbe¬ 
haviour, liow bitterly did he rave against 
fortune, and swore never more to come 
within the doors of this place !*’ - 

“ But did you leave him in that sin¬ 
gular mood i Did he persist to the last 
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in refusing to conic to day to explain 
himself asked the prince^ in a tone of 
mingled surprise and displeasure/' 

We left his lordship in that humour 
most certainly, your royal highness/' 
answered l u^ belly, *^but^as 1 know it 
to be the inteiiiiou of Sir Ciicirles to call 
upon his lordship to-day, when he has 
regained his cooler reason, 1 have no 
doubt that the bioouet will easily prevail 
upon liiiii to come with him. impover* 
ished as he is, however, it is not to be 
wondered at that he should be somewhat 
restive/' 


It was in truth a swinging loss/' 
replied the prince: I pocketed a cool 
twenty thousand, and Sir Charles about 
half the amount. A few such nights 
would make Baron stare i but be on the 
look oot| TunbeUy^ and see if you can 
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pick, up his lordship and the baronet in 
your rambles to day, and bring them in 
with you. For the present, however, see 
to the stranger. ’Tis noble to forget 
your prejudices when the conviction is 
forced upon your mind that they are not 
borne out by reason and fact. Seek him, 
my good General, and let him be well 
entertained for the rest of the dav ; and 
gee his address, that I may know where 
to send for him, when 1 have made in* 
qniry into the circumstances of the case 
which he preferred against me. I must 
away to meet Lady Charlotte.” 

Saying this, the prince discharged Tun- 
belly, and the latter very soon made up 
his mind to bury all the animosity he felt 
towards the man he hud before been so 
heartily disposed to persecute ; and away 
be went to seek him, for the purpose of 
shewing him that he was no longer in- 
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dined to treat him with harshness and ri* 
gor. In adopting this line of conduct, 
it is probable that Tunbelly had an eye 
to his own interest, whkh be thought 
would be much better promoted by dis¬ 
playing such an unqualified obedience to 
the commands of the prince, than if he 
were to maintain his own opinions, and 
make them the rule of his conduct, in di¬ 
rect opposition to the wishes and desires 
of his royal master; for, although the 
prince might have taken no notice of the 
circumstance of his continuing to shew 
the illiberal prejudice which had no longer 
any grounds, even of suspicion, to rest 
upon, he calculated upon his acquiescence 
being of value to Kimself at some time or 
other. 

The servants, in consequence of the 
specific orders given by their master to 
that effect, had vied with eiach other in 
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their kindness to the stranger^ who, in¬ 
stead of regretting the adventure he had 
just met with, very soon found ample rea¬ 
son to rejoice tliat he had fallen into such 
good quarters; and the wine, of which he 
drank pretty plentifully, having unlocked 
his stores of social pleasantry, he speedily 
recompensed the domestics for their good 
cheer, by a number of entertaining tales, 
anecdotes, &c. and many sallies of wnt, 
which kept the whole of the houshold in a 
roar of laughter. 

Thus eng'aged did Tunbelly find his 
quondam prisoner; and, as the General 
knew how to apologize with a good grace, 
when such apology had a tendency to pro¬ 
mote his own good, he very shortly found 
the way not simply to reconcile the differ¬ 
ences which might be naturally supposed 
to exist between the stranger and himselfi 
after the strange events which had taken 
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pkcOj bat even to ingratiate himself very 
considerably in the good opinion of the 
vCi^ individual who, a little while before, 
had treated his sagacity and penetration so 
cavalierly. 
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CHAPTER XVII* 


Tunh/fy^s adfstniurt gets windy and Sir Char Us 
hears it from Lady Rattle. — The baronet’s risit 
to Teresa, and the happy arrangements to which 
it led.—Sir Charles, like all men in a similar si- 
tnatien, the happiest feltsw in the universe.-^His 
eisit to Lord Baron, whom he finds penning u 
moral essay against gaming.—^ sample of the 
essay, in the doctrines of which, for obvious pur- 
posts, the baronet fully coincides .— The reading 
interrupted by General Tunhelly,—The two re¬ 
pair to the Pavilion, to read the essay to the 
prince; but a fern glasusof Noyeaupt'^ve thnt 
kU lordship'*s opinions ware quite mpetficiul. 

aHE «ffair of Tonbeily's achieTements^ 
I he capture of the supposed traitor, and 
his .subsequent acquital, soon got wind. 
Sir Charles, 'wiio had gone oat an hour 
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earlier than usual, to devote a portion ol 
his gains the evening before to the pur¬ 
chase of some jewels, as a present to Te¬ 
resa, had scarcely entered the shop of the 
jeweller before he was accosted by Lady 
Rattle,—Dear me. Sir Charles, what a 
most ridiculous thing this is! I never 
laughed so heartily in my life before; 

■ though, after all, it would be cruel in me 
not to feel some pity for poor Tunbclly's 
mortification!” 

"Mortification! Pity! Ridiculous!” 
echoed Sir Charles. " Really 1 am at a 
loss to know the exact meaning of your 
ladyship! I have not heard a syllable of 
any thing that has happened to Tunbeily!” 

'* Not heard o( any thing. Sir Charles ?” 
cried her ladyship ; " why I thought you 
were upon the most intimate terms at the 
Pavilion} and knew every thing that 
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occurred there hours before any body 
else I** 


"Your ladyship may be correct in the 
main/' answered the baronet^ smiling; 
graciously, and feeling himself not a UtUc 
elevated at the bint thrown out^ as to his 
being on a good footing in a certain quar<- 
ter^ "but, in this instance, I do assure 
your ladyship, I am as utterly ignorant of 
the circumstance to which you allude^ as 
though I were now at John O’Grot's 
house/' 

f 

" Why, is it possible, my dear Sir 
Charles?"' asked her ladyship, not a little 
pleased to think she had some news to 
communicate ? is it possible you have 
not beard of Tunbelly and the traitor 

Not a syllable on the subject, as I 
hope to be saved, my lady/' answered the 
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biMne^ putting on a look of complete 
astonishment; “ will your ladyship favour 
me with the story ?*' 

** To be sure 1 will. Sir Charles,” Lady 
Raittle replied; —“ but mind, now, 1 don't 
pledge myself to the truth of what 1 am 
gomg to tell you; so don't you goto make 
nrischief. 1 will justgive it to you as I re¬ 
ceived it. Early this morning, the Gene¬ 
ral was in the shrubbery by the PavUioR, 
and there he heard a strange man plotting 
to shoot the prince, to bum down the Pa¬ 
vilion, to set fire to the metropolis and all 
the country, and to set up himself asking 
of Ibe land. So the General, when he 
bad heard it all, fetched a r^ment of 
soldiers to take up this vile ahomitiable 
traitor; who immed^iktely nnderweiU a 
severe examination befmrn Tttnbelly, and 
was threatened w^ the moat igaomkiious 
death without d^y.” 
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Bless my soul! what a hombja 
wretch!’* cried the baronet, affecting;«m 
excessive horror on hearing of the 
ncnt danger to which the prince had been 
subjected by the treasonable design of an 
unprincipled individual ; and resumiiig^ 
after a moment’s pause, But pray, my 
lady, what did you mean when you talked 
about pity, and ridiculous, and Tunbelly*^ 
mortification 

3 , 

** Why who should this traitor prove 
to be after all,” answered her ladyship, 
but a poor author, who had been al¬ 
lured into the fields by the beauty of the 
inorningi to compose some little tale of 
another; and all the plots and murders^ 
and so forth, that he talked about, were 
nothing more than the embellishments 
of his story ; and this his royal highness 
discovered at the very first examination, 
and made Tuubelly go down upon his 

YOL, 111. £ 
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knees and beg pardon of the poor man, 
for having so falsely and scandalously 
thrown imputations on his character.” 

"Well, if true, that was ridiculous 
enough,” quoth Sir Charles, “ but I think 
after all your ladyship is only hoaxing 
me. Tunbelly surely could not be such 
a fool as to make such a mistake!” 

Believe me. Sir Charles, I never was 

in. ^ ^ 

more serious in my life,” answered her 
ladyship, "and if you should have oc¬ 
casion to call at the Pavilion to-day, 
you will find ground for the story.” 

Sir Charles lost no time in completing 
the purchase for which he came to the 
shop; and, all agog to carry the news 
which he had just heard, made the best 
of his way to Lady Evergreen’s, and soon 
ft>und himself in the presence of his 
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«jharming fair, who seemed not a little 
delighted at the punctuality with which 
her unsteady baronet had adhered to 
his present engagement. 

“Have not you heard the news, my 
dear?" was the first salutation of Sir 
Charles, who was as arrant a male gossip 
as ever chased scandal up and down 
Bond-street; and upon Teresa replying 
ill the negative, and expressing a curi¬ 
osity to know what had so evidently 
flurried her lover, the baronet iminedi- 
ately Velated the story he had picked up 
from Lady Rattle, garnished with a num** 
ber of little circumstances, which seemed 
in his opinion necessary to render the 
dish palatable to female taste. 

“Anddo you believe it all,SirChar]cs?" 
asked Teresa, in a tone of voice which 
seemed to speak her own incredulity on 

E 21 
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the subject. Dont you think it is all a 
mere hoax of Lady Rattle’s?'* 

** Why, to say truth, my dear girl,” 
said Sir Charles, ‘'1 did accuse her lady, 
ship of a design to hoax me, but she so 
seriously dented the charge, that upon 
my honour I think she had no such in¬ 
tention." 

Sir Charles now took occasion to turn 
the conversation to a subject which 
more immediately interested her; and 
in the course of an hour’s iHe-h-tktc 
with Teresa, whether it was by the force 
of his own eloquence, or the additional 
influence which it acquired from the rich 
presents he brought her, it may be dif¬ 
ficult to determine; but, before they 
separated, Sir Charles had prevailed upon 
her to consent that their union should 
take place on that night fortnight, pro- 
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vitled he could succeed in gaining the 
consent of Lady Evergreen to tUe ai- 
rangemcnt. 

Sir Charles lost not a moment in re¬ 
pairing to her ladyship^ to soiiiul jier 
jnclinations on the subject; and his hap¬ 
piness seemed completely establislied, 
when he found her ladyship not at all 
disposed to throw any impediment in 
the way of his wishes. Lady Evergreen, 
in had more than once been an- 
noyeil by the apprehension that her 
daughter would remain a fixture upon 
her hands; and more particularly did 
this fear harass her repose during the 
short coolness which had I'ecently taken 
place between Sir Charles and Teresa. 
Although a few months ago the baronet 
was not exactly the man she would have 
pitched upon as a suitable match for her 
daughter, yet he had latterly given such 
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Strong proofs of the iiriproviiig nature 
of his property, in the increased number 
and value of tlie presents he brought to 
offer at the slirinc of love, and bis 
growing intimacy and influence in a 
certain distinguished quarter, vviiicli was 
now become the topic of conversation 
in all the faslfionable circles, liad added 
so much to his eligibility in her opinion, 
that, instead of display ing any cix)lness 

or indifft rencc upon the subject, it was 

•1 

now' the desire of her heart to "see the 
match brought to a happy conclusion* 

Circumstances at this visit being 
placed in such a happy tr-iiii, away 
went Sir Chatles to make his promised 
ca upon Lord Baron ; eager at once to 
possess his lordship of the news wdiicU 
he had himself picked up, and to try the 
power of his eloquence iu persuading 
his lo'dship to accompany him in order 
to proffer his apology at the raviliou* 
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H is lordship was at breakfast when th« 
baronet entered; and although the recol“ 
lection of his loss on the preceding 
evening still bore rather heavily upon 
his feelings, he was not that impetuous 
being which he liad been the evening 
before. Me appeared sunk in a sort of 
gloomy abstraction; and so deeply, in 
fact, was be immersed in his own 
thoughts, that he neither noticed the 
entrance nor the salutation of the ba- 
ronet, until for the second time the 

•I'O 

latter had bid him good morning, and 
asked him if he had heard the ucvvs. 

On the repetition of the question, his 
lordship suddenly roused himself from his 
apatliy, apologized for his absence of 
mind, and, wishing Sir Charles to be 
seated, replied, "'No, my dear baronet, I 
have heard no news. In fact, ever since I 
got up, which is about an hour and a 
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half ago, I have been composing an Essay 
on Gaming, you shall hear it. Most heartily 
did Sir Chailes wish him and his essay at 
the devil, when he found that his lordship 
had thus oecupied his morning, for the 
circumstance augured very little success 
to the object of his visit; he was con¬ 
strained^ however, to conceal his real sen¬ 
timents, and to reply, A practical essay 
of course, my lord ! ah, it is the way with 
ns ail. I remember very well the first 
time 1 lost a heavy sum> 1 sat down and 
heW an argument with myself for two 
hours, in which 1 proved to deufonstra^ 
tion tlidt every man who frequents a 
gaming-house ouglit to be hanged for a 
maniac. It was all perfectly natural, but 
the very next bottle of wine I took over¬ 
threw all my reasoning.—To it I went 
again, and that very evening recovered 
all my loss, and put two or three thousand 
pounds in my pocket, but apropos^ my 
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lord^ I must tell you about Tunbelly and 
the traitor, if you have not heard it/* 

His lordship expressed his entire igno¬ 
rance of the circumstance to which the 

'"ii p 

baronet alluded, and his wish to become 
acquainted with the particulars; on which 
the baronet entered into the whole parti¬ 
culars of the affair, as he had related it to 
Teresa. His lord<^hip, however, not being 
in a humour to enjoy the story at this mo¬ 
ment, contented himself with a dry re¬ 
mark upon its improbability ; adding. 
Supposing it to be true, it must be very 
much over-coloured, as these sort of things 
generally are before they reach us, in 
order to make them tell with effect/' 

Your lordship will soon have an op¬ 
portunity of knowing/ replied Sir Charles, 
as 1 suppose you will have po objection 

E 3 
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to accompany me to the Pavilion, where 
you are expected." 

Gently, Sir Charles/' returned his 
lordship ; “ you have already heard my 
opinion upon that; not that I would wil¬ 
lingly do any thing to offend his royal 
highness, but the very sight of the palace, 
after my loss last night, could not fail to 
excite a variety of unplcasing sensations. 
You say you yourself have lost heavy 
sums, and have come to similar resolutions 
in consequence, you will not be at a loss, 
therefore, in making an excuse for my 
absence. But come. Sir Charles, you shall 
hear my Essay on Gaming. 

Sir Charles flattered himself that by ac¬ 
ceding to his lordship’s request, he might 
the more readily prevail upon him after** 
wards to retract the resolution to which he 
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at present so obstinately adhered. He 
accordingly expressed himself perfectly 
ready to pay the requisite attention^ ad¬ 
ding, It cannot be a very extraordinary 
length, my lord/' 

Quite short/* answered his lordship ; 
and, taking up a paper which lay upon 
the breakfast table beside him, after two 
or three hems, he b^an to read as 
follows: 

" Gaming is the most dangerous of all 
vices, and its danger principally lies in 
that irresistible infatuation with which it 
takes hold of the mind. Reason is first 
hushed to sleep, and the first moment of 
its slumber is the signal for all the evil 
passions of the breast to wake. I'lie 
rapid succession of powerful feelings 
completely precludes the interference of 
refiectioR. A moment's thought might 
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be fatal to the delusion, and arhilc thought 
can be shut out, the charm of vice will 
keep its power.” 

"Yes,”interrupted Sir Charles, "thatis 
Just what I said j if you had heard me 
t^ing to myself the day after I lost twen¬ 
ty thousand pounds, you could not have 
hit my thoughts more nearly. But go on, 
my lord } there’s nothing like a good sober 
loss to make one sit down and moralize. 
But you should take a bottle of Burgundy, 
my lord; and I’ll answer for it that will 
change your reflections.” 

His lordship made no answer to this re¬ 
mark of Sir Charles, but went on with his 
manuscript—" Gaming is not so dreadful 
as an individual vice, as in its character as 
a prolific parent of a thousand others. In 
numberless instances it has produced 
adultery, robbery, and suicide. It is not 
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possible to contemplate a more horrifi con¬ 
catenation of vices." 

At this moment, as Sir Charles was upon 
the point of making another pomment, a 
servant announced General Tunbelly, to 
the great delight of Sir Charles, to whose 
assistance the General was come in the 
luckiest nick of time imaginable; and to 
the no-small chagrin of his lordship, who 
was thus prevented from mouthing the re¬ 
sidue of his interesting essay. 

Well niet/" said the General, as he 
entered the room. ‘‘ A thousand times 
good morning, my lord; what, here you 
are iit close consultation together; aye, I 
see how it is very welP plotting to revenge 
yourselves! Well, my lord, I hope you 
will have better luck next time, that’s all; 
fortune is not always in the same unpro* 
pitious mood.'’ 
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Oh ! his lordship'^as foresworn gam^ 
bling for ever,” cried the baronet, “ and 
has Just been reading me a lecture of his 
own writing, to prove that gaming is the 
most dangerous vice in all the catalogae 
of human offences. Pray, my lord, do 
not let Tunbelly interrupt you;your piece 
is just to his taste. Your lordship left off 
at suicide.” 

“ Not quite so fast, Sir Charles,” said 
his lordship. “ What was this story you 
were telling me about the General ? Sup* 
pose we ascertain the length of that be¬ 
fore 1 go on with my essay.” 

' I 

it 

Tunbelly was thunderstruck: he had 
not an idea that the tale of his morning’s 
adv^ture had been so soon winded all 
ovOT the town. Since, however, it was 
i^y to be forown in bis teeth, he deter- 
ibined to laugh it off, as a thing not worth 
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a momenrs cont^ration. said 

he, what have you got hold of the trick 
I played the poor author ? Zounds! Ilow 
T wished you had both been there! You 
would have enjoyed it prodigously. The 
poor devil thought that he was surely 
going to be committed for treason/’ 

Wliy it was a mere trick after all, 
eh. General ?” returned his lordship. 

Well, 1 would have betted my life that 
it was no serious blunder^ although Sir 
Charles asserted it.” 

I gave it you, my lord,” returned the 
baronet, as I had it from Lady Rattle; 
And although I accused her ladyship of a 
design to hoax me, she put on a counte¬ 
nance of such uncommon gravity, and 
vowed so prettily and so solemnly that 1 
should find it all correct^ as she had stated 
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it, that I could not giving credit to 
her tele.” 

" A mere jeu d’esprit, I assure you,” 
cried the Genera). “You could not surely 
think 1 was such a flat as to mistake a 
poor devil of a scribbler for U traitor, 
could you?" But come, my lord, you 
will accompany the baronet, and myself 
to the Pavilion. His royal highness will 
be anxious for your arrival, for he dis- 
patehed me expressly for you.” 

4 - 

> 

** His royal highness confers on me a 
mariced distinction,” replied his lordship, 
" but 1 have said I will never enter those 
doors again. In fact, I have gone fiu> 
thcr,—1 have made a vow———” 

. ** A rash vow, which would be UKure 
honoured in the breach than the obaerr' 
ance,’’ as one of our authors has written/’ 
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replied the General ; " and, in good truth, 

^ t 

my lord, do you mean to make this silly 
vow, made in a momcr)t of anger, a pretext 
for not going to pay your respects to the 
prince? A truce with your jesting! Bring 
your essay with you : it will delight the 
prince to hear you read it.*' 

This was the time for the baronet to 
chime in, and» accordingly he began a 
high flown panegyric upon his royal high¬ 
ness, in which he took occasion to extol 
him for a thousand virtues more than are 
general)}^ contained in the catalogue of hu¬ 
man qualifications. Aye,*' cried Sir 
Charles, “ that essay will please tlie prince 
down to the very ground: the sentiments 
are entirely his own : although the theory 
wliich it is the object of the piece to sup¬ 
port, like many other very pretty theories, 
is quite impracticable, unless you could# 
at the same time, change the natural dis¬ 
positions and habits of mankind. " 
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“ I perfectly agree with the baronet,” 
said Tunbelly, “ that, delightful as the 
doctrine is which your lordship designs to 
inculcate in this essay, man must be com* 
pletely metamorphosed before he will be 
tit to receive it. But let us away to the 
Pavilion, and take the opinion of his royal 
highness on the matter} for your lordship 
cannot but allow the absolute pre-emi* 
nence of his taste.” 

His lordship still hesitated: but as he 
did not persist in bis refusal with that de> 
termined obstinacy which he had previously 
displayed, the General and Sir.Charles 
kept an incessant attack upon his weak 
side; and his lordship not having been 
endued with more wit and iragacity than 
generally fell to the lot of nine-tenths of 
the c(^munity, swallowing all they said 
with respect to their royal master’s relish 
^r productions of this description, after a 
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few struggles with himself, which became 
gradually weaker and weaker, put his es¬ 
say in his pocket and I accompanied them* 

Sir Charles was not a little elated by 
this victory, for he had more than once, 
in his own mind, given up the contest, 
and felt a disposition to quit the field. 
The arrival of Tunbelly indeed gave new 
vigour to his hopes, and new impulse to 
his energies: and now that the triumph 
was completed, the baronet began to 
anticipate a repetition of the last even¬ 
ing's amusement, and to felicitate him¬ 
self upon another, and not an inconsi¬ 
derable acquisition, to his fortune. He 
possessed, however, sufficient prudence 
to prevent his emotions from overflowing 
the boundaries of decorum; and to 
press every point, either by word Of coun¬ 
tenance, which could lead his lordship to 
suspect that his thoughts were stillharp¬ 
ing on’* the gaming table. 
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Tnubelly also, who ever since he first 
heard of his IcNrdship’s ill lucfc on his first 
essay at tlie Pavilion, had been plagued 
with a perpetual anxiety to be pitted 
against him, flattered himself that the op¬ 
portunity was now thrown in his way by 
fortune; and he had sufficient confidence 
in bis ekUl and knowledge of play to think 
that if the prince and Sir Charles succeeded 
in obtaining such a signal advantage, he 
huRsdf might at lest ealcidate upon aa ex* 
cdlent aresttl^ and in coming mi ani> 
pie participator in the profit and bonw 
of die eveniitg. 

In this manner did these two woithtes 
beguile the way to the Pavilion ; and it 
followed, as a natural consequence, that 
while they were thus deeply engaged with 
their reflections, they left my Lord Baron 
ample leisure to attend to his own^ it may 
not be amiss to enquire into their nature 
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His lordship, then,, was principally occU' 
pied in anticipating the effect which his 
essay was likely to produce upon Uie mind 
of the prince ; for, having accnstomed 
himself now and then to scribble scraps of 
poetry, the lameness and inanity of whiclt 
did not prevent his friends from lavishing 
upon them an abundant measure of praise; 
and, having also occasionally written a 
page of prose upon some light subject, in 
one or two of those monthly miscellanies 
which are eager to catch at any nonsense 
which the vanity of amateur writers im¬ 
poses upon them, because it comes to them 
gratis; his lordship, without the talents, 
possessed all the vanity and the ambition 
of an author. Aithmigh the essay in ques¬ 
tion was written with a view to be in¬ 
stantly transmitted to one of those works 
whkk have been alluded to, his lord^ip 
very naturally ctetermined that the^ppro- 
bation of such an tnndted personage as 
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the princo (for he calculated most confi> 
dently upon unqualified approval) would 
stamp a degree of excellence upon his 
essay which it could not otherwise obtain 
or hope for with the public ; for he deign¬ 
ed to imitate the custom of those high-born 
ecribblers who, while publishing their pro¬ 
ductions, unanimously take care, through 
a diousand channels, to make themselves 
known. 

/ The prince himself had not calculated 
upon such an. early arrival of his lord- 
«hip; but, attributing the circumstance to 
a desire to apologize for his misconduct 
.«n the former evening, and, at the same 
time, with all that ardor which every man 
in bis -royal highness’s situation would 
.have experienced, coupling with the idea 
,the hope of new gains, the prince, with a 
.condilcending graciousness, which none 
could better assume when occasiotts re- 
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quired it, held out his hand to bis lord* 
ship, welcomed him to tiie palace, and 
. begged him to make no allusion to the 
circumstances of the preceding evening. 

His lordship, misunderstanding the 
exact meaning of his royal highness, and 
imagining that he merely intended for him 
not to revive the subject of gaming, aa> 
gured, from such an interdiction, a dis¬ 
position on the part of the prince in fa> 
vor of himself and his essay. Merely 
bowing his head, in token both of his ho¬ 
mage and his acquiescence in the com¬ 
mands of the prince, he prepared to fix 
the attention and the esteem of his 'A^al 
highness by reading his essay; and With 
this view be began to fumble in his pocket 
for the manuscript, when Sir Charles 
made reply for him,—"Your royal hi^- 
. ness, my Lord Baron has been jdst pen¬ 
ning a nrostbeaatiful essay on the sulgect 
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of gaming, which we have, with difficul¬ 
ty, prevailed upon him to briog hither to 
read to your royal highnesst"’ 

The prince required no further expla¬ 
nation to convince him of the mistake he 
had made^ in supposing that his lordship 
had spontaneously come to offer his con¬ 
cessions for the rudeness of his former com 
duct; but^ as he was by no means dispo¬ 
sed to adopt any formality of manner 
which might have the effect of short¬ 
ening his lordship’s visits he returned, in a 
cautious tone of voice^—It will give me 
abundant pleasure to hear his lordship’s 
elsiiy* Gaming is a most destructive vice, 
and has produced, in numberless instances, 
the most fatal consequences. 1 view it with 
abhorrence in my moments of cool reflec¬ 
tion, although I am sometimes hurried 
into it by my natural ardor of disposition. 
But go, Tunbelly, fetch some liqtseur to 
render the essay more palatable.” 
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Away went Tunbclly^ who was alw'ays 
happy to become the Mercury on these 
occasions, and very speedily returned with 
some choice Noyeau, two or three glasses 
of which so exhilarated the spirits of his 
lordship, that his imagination received aa, 
impulse which he could scarcely sufficiently 
curb, to suffer him to enter upon the dull 
task of reading his essay* Tunbelly saw 
the effect produced by the Noyeau, and 
followed up the doses with such rapidity, 
that his lordship was disqualified for read- 
ing in less than half-an-hour, and, repla¬ 
cing his essay in his pocket, acquiesced in 
a proposal of Sir Charles to play a game 
at rouge et noir. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The ill mecess of Lord Barones new edMipi Vfon 
.^ortune^He discover9 symptoms of having pro- 
^ted by his experiencf^ The spontaneous magna- 
rdmity of the Prince, which eclipses all his faults 
'•^The unwilling magnanimity of Sir Charles 
and Tunhelly, whom etiquette compels to follow 
their master's example—Lord Baron rashly puh^ 
. fishes his own story, wh^^opeedily gets wind--^ 
The consequences of this rashness visible— The 
coolness of all the fashionable circles towards him 
//is grace's tenaciousness of his character— 
IJis lordship lenvof Brighton^Public applauses 
^af Sir Charles and Tunhelly, 

i * 

Fortune, as if determined to inflict a 

most weighty punishment upon my Lord 
Baron for his inconsistency, most ruthless¬ 
ly repelled every advance which he made 
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his lordship became more desperate in 
proportion as the games went against 
him, before be rose fmm tbe table at sun- 
setj lie was tnimts -in no less a sura than 
sixty thousand pounds. 

It had been n continued series of 
luck; in no one instance had the chances 

I 

varied in hi& favour, yet at the termination 
of tile play, his lordship, to the great aato- 
nisbnicnt of the prince^ Sir Charles^ and 
tb^ General, ins^d of breaking forth 
into any intemperance of conduct as be¬ 
fore, settled his losses with the utmost 
composure qf countenance^ and appeared 
in all respects^ as though he bad expe¬ 
rienced no reverse of fortune. \ 

- I sincerely sympathise your 
lordship/' said (jie prince, and for my own 
part 1 eannot eonsent to receive mjr share 
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of the wmnings. I piay your lordship to 
consider ^ur debt to me liquidated." 

This act of generosity astonished the 
peer no less than it did Tunbelly and Sir 
Charles. The astonishment of the first 
was blended with a degree of pleasure of 
the highest extent; bnt^^n the two latter, 
surprise was accompanied by contention 
and disappointment, since both of them 
considered that it was a part of their 
duty as courtiers to follow the example of 
tiieir master, however it might operate 
against their feelings. 

•* Your royal highness's magnanimity 
is idfflost beyond belief," exclaimed Lord 
Baron;" but 1 bare feirly lost it, and 1 
must stand the consequence of my rash¬ 
ness. The punishment I have received is 
Uie just doe of my folly, and I musb not 
nAua the endurance of it} £sr, thoiigfa se- 
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Tore, it will donbiless be advantageous in 
the lasting' lesson which it cannot foil to 
impress upon my mind.*’ 

SirCharles vowed within himself that 
he had never heard sounder logic than this^ 
and his hopes revived as he considered the 
possibility of ita^ producing a change of 
determination in the prince. But this^ se¬ 
cret anticipation was soon defeated by tbe 
reply which his royal highness made, in a 
more distinct tone of voice than he was 
accustomed to adopt: '' No, Baron, you 
have been punished enough in the violent 
agitation in which your feelings have been 
kept for the last four bours-^I will* not 
take the winnings! It is my command 
that you comply, and henceforward I p|^- 
nounce against gaming in this place/* 

/ ‘ ' V * f' 

( 

“ Cha(» is eome again!” ctooth Sir 
eharies mentally; and there was doid^> 
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tesi a strong and gtr^ing sympatiiy in the 
aenthnents of Tunbelly, who looked un¬ 
utterable things/* In the meantime. Lord 
Baron^ whose scruples were put to the test 
by the positive command of the prince, 
<^uld not avoid regarding his royal high¬ 
ness as a being very superior to the or¬ 
dinary classes of mankind; for surely no 
man, operated upon by those feelings of 
interest which are inseparable from the 
human bosom, unless be were gifted with 
virtues superior to those usually bestowed 
' on his species, could spontaneously yield 
so manifest an advantage. 

His royal highness, however, looked for 
hfs reward in the approbation of his con¬ 
science. The generous act had been sug¬ 
gested by one of those sudden impulses of 
feeling for which it is not easy to account. 
Previous to the commencement of the 
the idea had never once crossed his 
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brain^ to, whether it'was the contemplation 
of the dreadful ag;itation under which 
Baron manifestly laji)oured during the pro- 
greas of his loss, or of the ultimate com- 
posure which he displayed when it had 
reached its uttermost extent, which worked 
upon his royai highness's mind ; it was a 
circumstance which powerfully proved 
that, however the prince may have sub¬ 
mitted his reason to the tyranny of passion 
at times, there was an inherent love of 
* —uxi inherent virtue itself in his 

4 . 

bosom, one corriNication of which was suf¬ 
ficiently brilliant to eclipse a thousand of 
those follies, without which there is no 
man in existence, but which in a prince 
are more marked, because, being placed 
on siich an elevated situation, they stand 
conspicuous to all mankind 

Notwithstanding the unwillingness uf 
the baronet to make a sacrifice .of his in- 
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terests^ to that extent which etiquette re¬ 
quired, there was no alternative but to 
follow the great example of his master, 
lie was therefore compelled to assume 
a virtue^ though he had it not: and since 
necessity thus controuled biin^ policy sug¬ 
gested that he should do it with as good 
a grace as possible. With a smiling coun¬ 
tenance and courteous manner, which 
were both very much opposed to his real 
feeling, be accordingly made his offer in 
the following terms:—My dear lord, I 
do,not feel a greater pleasure in surren¬ 
dering to you all my claim to any share in 
<he vvinuiogs, timn I do in contemplating, 
that magnanimity of the prince, which 
b^d set me such a glorious example. 1 
already told your lordship my own 
opinion respecting this destructive vice; 
and, although 1 have been allured inta, 
the practice by a Mdsli to kill time, 1 am. 
niost^ppy in taking this pppqrtunl^.io 
express my unqualified abhorrence of it." 
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Tunbeliy was much more mortified than 
even Sir Charles^ since his feeling^ of 
disappointment were not in the slightest 
degree qualitied by the cheering reflec¬ 
tion that he had obtained any profits ont 
of the former loss of his lordship. 
thouglfSir Charles was obliged to give 
up his present winnings, at the first sit¬ 
ting he had carried off no inconsiderable 
booty ; and this was a sort of set-off to 
his present sacrifice. But the General, 
being called upon by the example of the^ 
prince to relinquish the whole of his gains, 
considered that the operation of that 
ample fell much more heavily upon bim-^ 
self than it did upon Sir Charles. He 
was obliged, however, to submit with as 
good a grace as possible; but, not daring 
to trust himself with making a long speech 
upon the subject, lest his language or 
tone might betray the real feelings of 
his lieart, he contented himself with coueh- 

F S 
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ing the surrender of bis winnings in the 
following brief sentence. Indeed, my 
lord, you must excuse me, 1 can’t think 

of taking H/’ 

* 

‘ i 

IdnMiip; thts pressed en every side, 
after as much resistance as a proper re¬ 
gard for bis own dignity seemed to re- 
qbire« yielded up his scruples, and readily 
ae^ieseed in the proposed generosity of 
Iris'adversaries; and the immediate effect 
vrhtcb this acquiescence produced upon 
Us feelings was that kind of exhilaration 
which the most glowing language would 

be incoBipetent to describe. 

> 

* » 

A few minutes before, bis Ibrdship 
would have freely given a eoosiderObir 
sum to prevent the oircumstance and ex- 
teat of bis loss from being biauoned forth 
bUbre the world. But now, in die first 
powerful euto^ms of feelftg. 
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although cool reflection probably migirt 
have checked such an unguarded flovr of 
gratitude, bis lordship had scarcely left 
the Pavilion, before he imparted Ibe whole 
affair to the first person he met on die 
parade, and who happened to be niHie 
(fther than Lady Rattle herself. Tfae-en* 
diusiastic ardor with which his lordship 
eulogised the character and conduct of 
the prince, communicated a portion of its 
influence to her ladyship; who made such 
good use of the information she had thus 
picked up', that in the coarse of the day 
it was publicly asserted in every fashion¬ 
able company in the town, that Lord 
Baron had lost that morning the whole 
of his property, to the.amount of half n 
nsUlioQ, to the prince. Sir Charles Placid, 
and General Tunbelly.; but that tbiey; 
with a generosity absolutely withonf par* 
alfel, had made turn a present of the whote 
c^llhfiir upnDiags, and thus mdored him 
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to the opulence which he had just for> 
feited. 

" Did you ever hear of such a mag¬ 
nanimous act, my dear Lady BabbJcwell ?’* 
asked Lady Rattle of an old dowager, 
to whom she had just been relating the 
whole of the ckcumstances :—Did you 
ever hear of such generosity ? 1 declare 
it puts to Uie blush every charitable act 
that ever came to my knowledge; and it 
ought to be written in letters of gold, 
and put up in all parish churches!” 

" To be sure it ought!” answered 
Lady Qabblewell.— “ Well, I always said 
his royal highness was a most benevolent 
prince; and this confirms it dl indeed. 
Bat pmy. Lady Battle^ do you think it 
vma just'die thing in my Lord Baron to 
acQC||t the property again, after he hod 
so jli^ loi* kk X don't tldidi it vraa 
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that honourable conduct which I should 
have expected from him.” 

"Why true,” replied Lady Rattle, “that 
did not exactly occur to me before: but 
I do think it makes his lordship look ra¬ 
ther contemptible—very contemptible-— 
very contemptible indeed! 1 wonder 

iBUcbi that his lordship was so mean as 
to accept the present; and that was abo¬ 
minably mean, as you say, my dear Lady 
Babblewell, be had not more spirit than 
to talk about it.” 

Well, there is no knowing'of peo¬ 
ple,” returned Lady Babblewell.—" I de¬ 
clare there ia^aMtfauig but meaimeaB and 
decaptioa in the world. For my part, 1' 
alwajw tlsought Lord Baron one of ttib 
fineft iiq[»irited yoilng men of the day; bnt 
1 Mfill never trustany roan again. Inever 
bewd of ittcb an: instance of Aoelung 
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laeanness ! ll almost surpasses the jH>und5 
of credulity ! But, as your ladyship as¬ 
sures me you had it from his lordship 
himself, I must believe it; but if I meet 
him, I shall think it my duty to toss up 
my head, and not speak to him/’ 

And I think you are perfectly right, 
my dear Lady Babblewell/* answered 
Lady Rattle ; his lordship has quite dis* 
graced patrician rank, and is quite a 
laonsler in my opinion, fiut pray what 
do you tliink of the generous conduct of 
Sir Charles and General Tunbelly ? In 
my opinion^, both of them deserve nothing 
leis than to be absolutely canonized/’ 

' o 

" They do deserve it, my dear Ejady 
Rattle,” tx^plted "Lady BabMcweH*—ahd 
into whatever company I go, I shall make 
ilUf mhch a point of conscience to speak 
of^tbeir^condtict, «# I 
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express' tny detestation and contempt v(. 
my Lord Baron. I declare, into the very 
first company of fashionables that I go, 

f 

I shall propose to Yote his lordship to 
Coventry.*’ 

Two or three other gossiping dowa¬ 
gers coming in at that moment, it was 
nnmsimoasly agreed upon amongst them, 
that Lord Baron merited all the odium 
which had been cast upon his character; 
and that it was the duty of each of them 
to use all possible industry to disseminate 
amongst her connection the tale of bio 
meanness. And immediately, upon 
ing to thia resolution, away they idl 
posted to pursue the delightful occopatioti 

Mackening the character of this inde'- 
lible disgrae# to the peerage: - 

t. t * * 

Lady Babblewell’s house was, in fact. 
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resided in town, the abode was the ren¬ 
dezvous of all those antiquated dowagers, 
who, having neither husband nor children 
to amuse them, could discover no' more 
effectual remedy for ennui, than a little 
pleasant tittle-tattle with each other, upon 
the subject of other people's reputation. 
It was here that calumnies were forged 
according to all the rules of art; and it 
was hence that they were sent forth to 
wwk their mischiefs amongst mankind. 
When Lady Babble well moved to a water¬ 
ing place, her intention having been pre¬ 
viously made known to all the established 
coterie of gossips, like a mountebank, she 
eidier carried with her or was immedi¬ 
ately followed by all those persons who 
were necessary to assist in the practice of 
her impositions upon the crednli^ of the 
public. 

r 

r 

A very short time bad elapsed after flie 
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the rcsc^utions had been passed at her 
ladyship's liouse^ respecting liord Baron^ 
before the effect pf them was visible in 
the altered demeanour of all those persons 
who had been accustomed to meet his 
lordship with all possible demonstrations 
of the most marked respect, as a nobleman 
of high rank and fortune. 

■ I 

Lord Baron, by the time he had reach¬ 
ed his home, had partially recovered 
from those powerful feelings of admira¬ 
tion and astonishment which had, for 
tine moment, deprived hint of bi» wonted 
coolness of reflection; and the first effort 
of bis stdter thoughts was self-accusation' 
for having so hastily and incautiously 
coimmtioicated thc^c^rcurastance8 which 
bail, sp reooptly occurred at the Pavi" 
lion to Lady Rattle. He was welt ac¬ 
quainted with her ladyship’s disposition 

ho)d. the more he con- 
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sidered tbo nature of information 
which he Imd given to her, the more did 
he feel chagrined at that unpardonable 
impetuosity of disposition which had 
prompted him to the folly of giving it. 

f 

H is lordship felt assured that the mat* 
ter would not rest where it w'as. He 
had put himself in the power of a most 
incorrigible babbler, and had no alterna¬ 
tive but to make up his mind boldly to 
meet the consequences of his incautious¬ 
ness. He accordingly attempted to act 
upon this resolution; and, assuming a cou¬ 
rage which he was far from feeling in his 
lieart, sallied forth as usual to mingle 
amongst the loungers of fashion who as¬ 
semble every evening at Duodecimo's 
library, to participate in such amusements 
as the wit of the bookseller could sug- 
gest. 
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A g^rotlpe of f^hionable« en^i^sed the 
firc-pkice^ and his lordship had scarcely 
entered the shop before he observed a pal¬ 
pable shyness towards^him. Hitherto he 
had been uniformly ^eeted the moment 
he made his appearance, by a thousand 
fervent enquiries after his health: but 
now, not an individual approached him : 
a loud whisper ran through the whole of 
the groupc, and the side-looks which were 
now and then cast towards him told him 
in language winch was perfectly intelli* 
gible,^ fHjt only that he was the subject of 
lrhem> but that they conveyed sentiments 
hostile to him. 

He advanced to accost one or two la¬ 
dies with whom he had been accustomed 
to hold gossip ; but who now, instead of 
receiving him with their usual familiarity, 
merely acknowledged his salutation/ by a 
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formal and forbidding earisey ; or/ after 
they had made a civil reply to his inlerro* 
gatory, affected to be attracted by some^ 
thing in another corner of the shop^ and 
very abruptly left him. 

This treatment was not confined to a 
single instance, but, being repeated upon 
several attempts made by his lordship to 
enter into a conversation, he could no 
longer entertain a doubt of the assiduous 
manner in which Lady Rattle had availed 
herself of the information which he had so 
unfortunately communicated to her. He 
accordingly retired from the shop ; and, 
returning to bis own residence, loaded bim^ 
self with a thousand reproaches for the 
tbai^ boyish stupidity, with which 
he bad promulgated the story of bis owJi 
weakness. 

r K 1- 

Oathe fullovring zsomuigliis 
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waited upon Ladj^ Rattle, not only with a 
view to prevent the mischief from beings 
spread further^ but also to require some 
sort of explanation of the nature of that 
report which slie had circulated respecting 
him, and which in his opinion had been 
coloured beyond the truth, to give cause 
for the cool reception he had every where 
met with. To his utter dismay, however, 
he only received a denial to his interroga¬ 
tory if Lady Rattle was at home, and he 
had sufficient knowledge of fashionable 
life to understand that this was a polite 
hint to him never to repeat his visits in 
that quarter. A letter, in which ha ex¬ 
pressed all he had meant to convey by 
word of mouth, received no kind of reply} 
and the door of redress was thus finally 
closed. 

The next resolution which his lord^ip 
adopted was to leave Brighton, and re- 
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tarn to the metrotpolii ; although he 
loigM have been received as usual at 4iic 
Pavilion, and there, under the immediate 


patronage of his royal highness, have suc^- 
cessfully combated the tide of prejudice 
which had been set in motion against him, 
he scorned to have recourse to any such 
artifice to win back the unsteady atten- 
tions> of those cities, which he began 
now most cordially to despise. But inde¬ 
pendent of this feeling, considering that 
he had already made himself look sa0i- 
cicntly mean in the eyes of the prince, by 
receiving buck that property which he 
had lost, he could not bring himself to go 
back with a whining confession Uiat he 
tifas forsaken by all his acquaintance, and 
0|>ray that he might be screened from 
further neglect or insult, by being]^ pei- 
mitted to take refuge until the storm 
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* Al dFcum^tit;# very moral in its na-» 
tare indeed, yet calculated to make a 
strong impressioTi upon the mind of his 
lordship, in its present agitated state, oc 
curred the very next day, which gave a 
new stimulus to his determination, and in¬ 
duced him to expedite the preparations 
for his departure. While seated at the 
breakfast table, an uproar under bis witt- 
dow excited his attention, and, on ap¬ 
proaching to ascertain the eause, he saw 
bis own valet in the hands of a groupe of 
the Saine fraternity, who had completely^ 
covered him with filth of evdiry descrip^^ 
tion; so that his livery was scarcely distin*;;^ 
gnishable. He immediately rang the hel| 
to demand the cause of this scene of epn^ 
fusion; and in a few minutes the 
treated servant made his appearance 
fore his master. 




How is this, Edward his 
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tor^ip. " What is Ibe cause of this 
dtsturbance under roy window ? and who 
arci the fellows who seemed to have enter¬ 
ed into a conspiracy a^inst you 

" I’ll tell you tny lord,” answered the 
servant I was just coining over the pa¬ 
rade, when I met two or three valets of 
my acquaintance«.j|iid, as I was going to 
apeak to them as usual, I saw them shy off, 
as though they had a mind to get away 
from me without speaking; so, my lord, I 
halloed to one, and that obliged him to 
turn round; but, instead of speaking as 
lie was used to do, he looked at me with 
lA the contempt in tiie world, and said 
with a sneer,” 1 say, Ned, your master’s a 
Aahroon, and while you continue in his 
•ieilrice, 1 dont'icare to be seen in your 
eompany, nor to he beard speaking to 
you, so my smrvice to you, Ned.” Then, 
my ksTd, 1 thoni^t it my duty to stand up 
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for your character^ so I told him plainly^, 
my master was as good as his—then he 
told me I was a liar—and then I knocked 
him down—upon which all the rest came 
back, and began calling me shab, and 
jostling me, and pelting me with all sorts 
of dirt; and^iu this way they followed me 
all the way home, when 1 found the num¬ 
bers were so much against me, I thought 
it most prudent, my lord, to make the best 
of my way back again/’ 

V 

Ilis lordship felt a greater degree of 
mortification at this little incident, per¬ 
haps, than at the direct slights which had 
been ofl’ered to himself at the library. 

Well, Edward,” said he, I am veiy 
sorry that such an unpleasant circum 
stance should have taken place, but, how¬ 
ever, here’s a ten pound note, which I 
hope will do away with the impression/* 

YOL. in. G 
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" I humbly thank your lordship,*’ re¬ 
plied the valet, and I hope your lord- 
ship will excuse me for giving you notice 
to quit; for and please your lordship, re¬ 
putation is all a servant can depend upon, 
and I find that if I continue to serve your 
lordship much longer, I shall entirely lose 
niy character; and then if I leave your 
lordship what will become of me ?’* 

Well, Edward, as you please/* re¬ 
plied his lordship ; give orders, however, 
that the carriage be got ready immediate¬ 
ly, for I shall sleep in town this night, 
and prepare yourself for instant depar¬ 
ture/’ 

As soon as he had received his orders, 
the servant withdrew; and his lordship, 
throwing himself on the sofa, burst out 
into such a strain of reproaches against 
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iiitnself and all those circles in which he 
had hitherto moved, that any observer 
would have felt no kind of difficulty in 
setting down his lordship for an invete¬ 
rate maniac. Upon Lady Rattle in par¬ 
ticular his execrations fell most lavishly^ 
since it was evidently to her incurable itch 
for scandal that he was indebted for all 
the obloquy which had in such ample 
streams assailed him. 

In pursuance to his resolution^ about 
noon his lordship entered his carriage^ 
and in the space of a few moments had 
taken his leave of Brighton. Said he,— 
** It will be long, indeed, tiiou nest of slan¬ 
der and follies, before I visit thee again. 

I will away to the metropolis; and, if I 
find the evil daemon of scandal pursue me 
there, why I will e’en quit town with as 
little reluctance as I novv feel in quitting 
thee, and take up my abode in some foreign 

G tv 
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country, vrhere I may forget the indigni¬ 
ties so unjustly offered to me, and have the 
equal consolation of being myself for¬ 
gotten. 

The departure of his lordship was soon 
noised abroad ; and it was not long before 
Tunbelly conveyed the information to his 
royal highness^ together with the motives 
assigned for the cause of his sudden de¬ 
parture to the fashionable world ; and the 
prince, not a little chagrined to find that 
poor Huron had been thus wantonly an.d 
most cruelly aspersed and persecuted be¬ 
cause he rendered obedience to those com¬ 
mands which he could not disobey- At 
his royal inghness s request, Tunbelly took 
upon himself the task of writing a letter 
to his lordship full of the most flattering 
expressions of liis royal highness's high 
consideration for him, and assuring him 
that, on the return of the prince to town. 
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no person would be accounted a more 
weicome visitor at the palace of his royal 
hij^hness than his lordship. 

'ihis letter was, indeed, a powerful 
antidote to his lordship’s ill-usage; 
and, according to its palpabte interest, he 
made use of it in those circles to which 
the rumour, which had driven him from 
Brighton, had reached; and its immediate 
effect was visible in the happy alteration 
which it effected upon the behaviour of all 
those individuals who were made acquaint^ 
cd with its contents. 

But, while the contempt of the fashion¬ 
able circles drove away Lord Baron from 
Brighton, their lavish praises produced 
effects almost as irksome to Sir Charles 
and Tunbelly; for his royal highness, 
being removed completely out of the pos¬ 
sibility of coming in contact with public 
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opinion, escaped the burden which the 
admiration of all classes might otherwise 
have heaped upon him. Wherever the 
General and the Baronet appeared, they 
were met with the most enthusiastic com¬ 
pliments from persons of both sexes, and 
of all ranks in the scale of fashion, and 
were absolutely overwhelmed with ca¬ 
resses. 

Whether, however, it was the con¬ 
sciousness that the act, which had thus 
gained them so ample a portion of ap¬ 
plause, was forced from them by the spon¬ 
taneous example of the prince; and, 
therefore, that all the praises which were 
lavished upon them were, as a matter of 
right, only deserved by the prince, Tun- 
belly, and Sir Charles went less into com¬ 
pany, during the rage of this feeling which 
60 severely annoyed them; the former 
passing most of his hours with his inamo- 
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;'ata on the beach^ unless when the du¬ 
ties of his situation required his attendance 
on his royal master; and the latter absent¬ 
ing himself altogether from the Pavilion, 
and devoting himself almost exclusively to 
the society of his Teresa, who was now 
busily engaged in making those prepara¬ 
tions for her marriage, which both the 
custom of the times and female caprice 
demanded. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Tke preparations for lucdy Charlotte's festival com- 
pitted^ and the introduction of Teresa at the Pa¬ 
vilion.^The opinion of the prince as to Sir 
Charles's taste .— The effect lehich tke attentions 
of royalty produce throughout the circle of 
fashion^ ivho all obey one impulse.—Lady Rat¬ 
tle's congratulation and CHriosity.-~^!Ur lady- 
ship's agitation and affectation^ whieh plunges 
poor Teresa into a very awkward dilemma.’-— 
Teresa's confusion ags:ravaicd to a degree almost 
inlolerahh.—sir Charles prevails on Tun billy to 
lake L idy Rattle off ihdr hands,—The General 
contiives to tell hir some news^ and to se7id her 
off to communicate the same to Lady BahhlewelL 
Further marks of royal favor^ and its effects 
upon the minds of the party. 

The approaching festivities for the ce¬ 
lebration of Lady Charlotte’s birth^day, 
occupied the whole attention of the 
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fnsliionablcs. It was determined to giv^ 
a grand concert and ball on the occasion; 
and it was privately wliispered about that 
the spouse of Lady Charlotte, whose cele¬ 
brity as an amateur singer stood very high 
indeed, would, on this occasion, exert his 
vocal powers for the gratification of the 
visitors, accomp niied on the piano-forte 
by Lady Charlotte herself, whose know- 
led«:e of music and execution were unex- 
celled Such an amusement could not 
fail to make every fashionable circle un¬ 
usually eager to obtain admission to this 
fete ; and every kind of interest was put 
in requisition to obtain a supply of tickets 
for such persons as by accident or design 
had been omitted in the list of invita¬ 
tions. 

This festivity was to take place about 
two days before the time fixed for the mar¬ 
riage of Sir Charles and Teresa; and» as 

g3 
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the baronet had communicated to his roya l 
highness^ not only the fact of the intended 
marriage, but the approach of the day 
iixed on for the solemnization, the prince 
not only presented him with tickets for the 
party, but condescended to express hrs 
wish that Sir Charles would introduce his 
chere amie to him, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of distinguishing her 
by his notice ; an honor which the prince 
was well aware the baronet would consi¬ 
der an ample recompense for all he had 
suffered. 

No sooner was this piece of agreeable 
intelligence conveyed to Lady Evergrecir 
and her daughter, than the former consi¬ 
dered herself elevated to the very pinnacle 
of happiness and ambition. Ills royal 
highness she had always considered as 
very afiable, and positively the best bred 
gentleman in Europe; but this instance 
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of unusual condescension completely 
eclipsed all his former acts of kindness^ 
and so perfectly established his royal high¬ 
ness in her ladyship's good opinion, that 
she instantly undertook the office of trum¬ 
peting forth his praises through the whole 
of the extensive circle of her acquain¬ 
tance. 

Teresa was also much flattered by such 
a singular mark of his royal highness's 
urbanity; and selected for herself a dress^ 
which made her look so exquisitely beauti-- 
ful in the eyes of her enamoured baronet, 
that when he introduced her at the Pavilion, 
and was leading her to receive the com¬ 
pliments of the prince, his heart almost 
misgave him lest her beauties should make 
too deep an impression on the combustible 
passions of the prince. 


‘‘ I give you full credit for your taste. 
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ray dear baronet,’' said the prince^ taking 
Teresa by the hand; and do not wonder 
that you should be anxious to raake such 
a splendid jewel your own. And, ma¬ 
dam,*’ he continued, turning to the blush¬ 
ing damsel, allow me to assure ybu, 
you would have had some difSculty in 
finding a heart more capable of receiving 
tender impressions than that of the ba¬ 
ronet.” 

I am happy to receive your royal high¬ 
nesses's approbation of my choice," an¬ 
swered Sir Charles, swelling with min¬ 
gled pride and pleasure at the praises 
which his royal highness bestowed on 
Teresa; "" but, sir, allow me to assure you, 
that the beauties of her mind%s far surpass 
those of her person, as the splendor uf the 
diamond is superior to that of the glitter, 
ing and imposing casket in which the gem 
is inclosed.” 
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“ Nay, Sir Charles,” cried Teresa, 
blushing a deep crimson as she spoke, 
“ these arc indeed unmeaning compli¬ 
ments; and I must beseech your royal 
higliness to believe that the charms which 
the baronet ha^s taken such pains to de¬ 
scribe, exist only in his feverish imagina¬ 
tion. I have no claim on your royal 
highness’s attention beyond that of any 
other individual of the group with which 
you are surrounded.” 

Pardon me, madam,” quoth the Prince, 
** but that single expression convinces me 
to the contrary. I honor Sir Charles more 
for the wisdom he has displayed in se¬ 
lecting you from amongst the circle of 
vain giddy females which swarm in the 
sphere of fashion, than for every other 
circumstance of his life, with which my 
short intimacy with him has made me 
acquainted. 
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Here the conversation was broken off 
by the entrance of fresh company; but 
the circumstance of a dialog^ue having' 
taken place between the prince and Miss 
Evergreen was speedily whispered from 
one end of the room to the other ; and in 
a few moments Teresa was surrounded 
by a complete crowd of fashionables of 
both sexes, who hastened to pay their 
most marked attention to the lady who 
had been engaged in such familiar chit** 
chat with the prince. Sir Charles was 
courtier enough to see their motive, but 
he was too much pleased with the notice 
which was taken of his beloved Teresa to 
discover any thing like a disrelish on his 
part of that species and extent of flattery 
which meant nothing to the person to 
whom it was offered, and was merely 
given as a tribute to the taste of the 
prince. 
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The news of Teresa’s approaching* 
marriage had been sufficiently noised 
about the fashionable world to be no 
secret to any individual at the f^te; and 
this was in some measure to be accounted 
for by the officious industry of the male 
and female gossips of the place^ who have 
no other means of employing their tim^ 
but by reciprocating the tittle-tattle of the 
day : and it might partly he accounted for 
by the recent celebrity which Sir Charles 
had acquired in consequence of his in¬ 
creasing intimacy at the Pavilion, and of 
his conduct towards I.ord Baron, which 
had made him a much more attractive 
subject of conversation amongst the belles 
than formerly. 

Lady Rattle who, by some means, had 
Contrived to gain an admission to thefote, 
although she had received no direct invi* 
lation, was the first to congratulate Sir 
Charles and Teresa ; for no sooner did she 
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observe them fixed for the evening, than, 
seirig a vacant seat by the side of Miss 
Evergreen, her ladyship instantly made 
the best of her way through the crowd, 
and, drawing the chair close to Teresa, be¬ 
gan, with her usual rapidity, Well, my 
dear Miss Evergreen, and so you and the 
baronet are going to make a match of it — 
or is it now—eh, you cunning rogue? I 
should not at all wonder if you have stolen 
a march upon us all, and got the ceremony 
performed without the world being a bit 
the wiser for it! And you, baronet, I de¬ 
clare you are a very monster, for you ne¬ 
ver come near me: if 1 had no better ac¬ 
quaintance, 1 should absolutely die of the 
blue devils/’ 

« 

Teresa scarcely knew what sort of reply 
to make to her ladyship’s volubility; but 
SirXharles presently relieved her from 
her difficulty^ for^ leaning over her^ be an- 
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swered Lady Rattle in her own way. 

‘‘ Now ’pon my honour, my lady, you are 
insufierahly severe upon me. I declare I 
thought I really bored you to death with 
my company. As to being married, lain 
not vet so fortunate ; but a few hours more 
1 trust will make me so.” 

Oh ! then it will take place to mor¬ 
rowexclaimed her ladyship. “ Well I 
knew it was close at hand. Let me con¬ 
gratulate you, my dearest Teresa, for really 
1 think you uncommonly fortunate to pick 
up such a handsome gay young man ^ag 
your baronet. 1 declare all the young 
girls of my acquaintance are at this very 
moment ready to pull caps for him. And 
pray. Sir Charles, do you mean to spend 
the honey-moon in town r” 

The blush which mantled the virgin 
cheek of the fair Teresa was sufiered to 
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pass unnoticed, and the reply of Sir 
Charles was prevented by the commence¬ 
ment of tlie performance of the concert^, 
which arrested the attention of her vola¬ 
tile ladyship^ and completely obliterated 
from her memory Sir Charles, Teresa, and 
the dear subject of the marriage The 
piece which was performed as an overture 
to the amusements of the evening, was 
one of Handers, and it was the fashion, 
even for the ear which was too unrefined 
to distinguish the minute beauties of har¬ 
mony which are so skilfully blended in the 
works of that master, to admire every pro¬ 
duction of Handel. 

Well now I protest, that is the grand - 
est thing I ever heard in my life!’* ex¬ 
claimed Lady Rattle, who knew as much 
of music as her pug* dog, and no more : 

do you mind, my dear, how beautifully 
the flats came in to relieve the sharps, and 
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the naturals to lielp the flats. What a 
charming; hotch potch of minims and 
crotchets! Lord! Lord! if 1 could not sit 
and hear that flute and the horn, for they 
are rny favorites, till to-morrow.” 

You are partial to the flute I see. 
Lady Rattle returned Teresa, who was 
obliged to speak to prevent herself from 
bursting* out inlo a fit of laughter at her 
ladyship's remarks on the overture ; ** ii 
is a lovely instrument.^’ 

I believe so, my dear/’ quoth her lady¬ 
ship ; to hear Nicholson and that other 
man, the Frenchman, I forget his name— 
to hear them play, why I always faint 
away as soon as ever they have left off. 
Hut they tell me we are to have a song 
from the spouse of Lady Charlotte: and I 
understand he is a great proficient. I dare 
swear he sings delightfully. Pray, my dear, 
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did you ever hear Nicholson play the 
flute 

" Never, my lady,’’ replied Teresa. 

Indeed I believe he had not played in 
public before I left town. Kut 1 have 
beard so good a report of bis fame, as 
well as of the other, that 1 have had a 
great desire to hear him.” 

“ Why, my dear, then HI tell you all 
about it, ’ answered her ladyship. " You 
must know he runs from the very topmost 
note down to the very lowest, without 
once stopping to catch a breath : and the 
highest notes he produces like a bird's 
whistle, and the lowest like a bassoon. 
Why you never heard of such a thing in 
yonr life. For my part 1 would not have 
believed it bad I not heard it myself, fop 
it is a downright miracle,” 
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Lady Charlotte sitting down to the pi¬ 
ano forte at this instant^ and her spouse 
preparing himself to sing, the conversa¬ 
tion was interrupted : for every eye and 
ear were strained to catch the perform¬ 
ance of the two illustrious personages 
who had condescended so far to throw off 
the stiffness of dignity as to contribute 
their own abilities to promote the grati¬ 
fication of the brilliant groupc assembled 
together to do them honor. 

The very first note of the illustrious 
sing’er was a signal for a general uplift¬ 
ing of hands, with all the silent elocjuence 
of the most enthusiastic admiration. Lady 
Rattle, however, willing to draw upon 
herself some part of that attention which 
was so completely monopolized in another 
quarter, or to shew a more refined sensi¬ 
bility to the touching excellence of the vo¬ 
cal musician, took out her little bottle of eau 
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de Ime, and laying* her head on the should* 
er of Teresa, besought her in a whisper 
to apply the renovating essence to her 
nostrils, if she found her so overpowered 
by the bewitching melody of the royal 
singer, as to go off into a swoon. 

Sir Charles had no difficulty in pene¬ 
trating the thin garb of her ladyship's af¬ 
fected sensibility; but poor Teresa, who 
was not sufficiently versed in fashionable 
tactics to suspect her ladysiiip of any de¬ 
sign in her indisposition, with a humanity 
which always predominated in her feel¬ 
ings and conduct, took the bottle and ap¬ 
plied it i for to keep up the appearance 
of the thing, her ladyship very soon re* 
quested its assistance. Poor Teresa’s 
earnestness and solicitude had the effect 
of drawing a two-fold attention to the 
spot; and the prince himself, seeing 
the distress of the fair damsel, ad- 
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vanced to her, and givings directions to 
some attendants to convey Lady Rattle 
into the anti-room, began to re-a^isurc 
Teresa, and by the afTability and gene¬ 
rous condescension of his manner, soon 
succeeded in encouraging the poor girl. 

Lady Rattle, however, who had com¬ 
pletely succeeded in interrupting the per¬ 
formance, and in transferring the attention 
of the audience to herself, had accom¬ 
plished all she intended or wished, and 
it would have tended to lessen materially 
ihe extent of her triumph were she not 
permitted to witness the emotions caused 
by her swooning. She accordingly no 
sooner found that preparations were 
making to convey her out of the room, 
than she discovered symptoms of revival, 
and, in a very few seconds, before she 
could be moved from the scene of her 
operations, her ladyship opened her 
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eyes, sighed deeply, and made the cus¬ 
tomary enquiry—Where am 1 

This was of course a mere question of 
form such as is usual on these occasions, 
and required no kind of answer. In fact, 
there was no time for answer, for her 
ladyship a moment afterwards was so 
far recovered, as to make use of her 
tongue with her accustomed volubility.— 

Well,"’ said slie, this is prodigiously 
unfortunate ! I declare 1 have made my¬ 
self quite a spectacle to all this fashion¬ 
able company. lam almost mortified to 
death, I'eresa; for 1 have exposed you 
as monstrously as I have myself. Oh ! 
heavens, those overpowering sharps and 
flats were too much for me! Never let 
me hear the name of Oraham again! 

Had not your ladyship better retire ’ 
asked his royal highness; "" for the re- 
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petition of the melody may chance to prQt 
duce a repetition of its unpleasant effect 
upon your ladyship’s sensibility.” 

It is excessively condescending of 
your royal highness/^ answered Lady 
Rattle^ to feel an interest in my situa¬ 
tion. But, my gracious prince, I think I 
am strong enough to bear the repetition. 
Good heavens ! that I should be the un¬ 
fortunate cause of interrupting the grati¬ 
fication of so numerous and splendid a 
company; and that my weakness tpo 
should have interrupted their highnesses 
in that bewitching execution f* 

His royal highness was too well bred 
to press the departure of Lady Rattle^ 
the instant he found it was not agreeable 
to her inclination. He therefore bowed 
acquiescence in her wishes, and with a 
smile of gracious co ndescension expressed 
VOL. m. 


H 
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his faope that her ladyahip vroald be sba 
aible of no farther ill effects from tite 
continuance of the performance^ and IC' 
tired to his seat, leaving; Teresa in no 
slight confosion. 

Lady Rattle had, in truth, r.ade her* 
adf more conspicuous by this circum* 
stance than accorded vrith the retiring 
disposition of the modest Teresa; who, 
but for the presence of Sir Charles, would 
probably have lapsed in reality into that 
situation which Lady Rattle had so sue* 
cessfully feigned. Sir Charles, however, 
contrived to draw her into a conversation, 
which had the effect of abstracting her 
thoughts from too minute an attention to 
the occurrence which had just taken plaCe, 
and which, with the effects it had produced, 
bad so powerfully affected her feelings. 
By these means, the baronet soon suc¬ 
ceeded in relieving her mind from its 
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perplexity^ and as the vocal entertainment 
vras by this time resumed^ and the atten* 
tion of the company was thus diverted 
from them, Teresa very soon recovered 
herself. 

Lady Rattle, however, notwithstanding 
she appeared to pay the closest attention 
to the performance, was in reality occu¬ 
pied with her own reQections, which were 
of a description highly self-satisfactory. 
'Her main olgect was to render herself 
conspicuous; and without the slightest 
knowledge of music, as was before men¬ 
tioned, to convey the impression to those 
about her, that her whole soul and system 
were tuned to harmony, and that sueb 
was the delicate construction of her feel¬ 
ings as to be shaken almost to annihila¬ 
tion, whenever they were made to vibrate 
to the skilful touch of perfection. 

u % 
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keep up this delusion, however, it 
was absolutely necessary that her ladyship 
ahould display consistent symptoms of 
omotion, as the performance went on. 
At certain intervals, therefore, she found 
it necessary to place the services of Te¬ 
resa in requisition, by incessahtly instil¬ 
ling into her ear the apprehensions under 
which she laboured, lest the wonderful 
art of the performers should cause a re¬ 
lapse into her former unfortunate situa- 
^n, and thus expose them both again te 
the impudent criticisms of the unfeeling, 
and the generous pity of the sympa¬ 
thizing. 

Teresa’s enjoyment was thus complete¬ 
ly interrupted ; for, as she bad still no sus¬ 
picion that Lady Rattle’s illness would be 
feigned, she was so incessantly occupied 
in applying the eau de luce, and in taking 
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other precautionary measures to prevent 
a recurrence of her ladyship's indisposi^ 
tion, as to be utterly disabled from de-» 
voting herself to the various performance!^ 

Several times the poor girl was mor^ 
than half-disposed to intreat Sir Charles 
to take her home, but her humanity always 
stepped in to check this inclination, un¬ 
less she could be accompanied by Lady 
Rattle herself; and her ladyship was so 
infected ^vith a contrary spirit, that she 
regularly turned a deaf ear whenever 
poor Teresa ventured to suggest an idea 
of this terrible nature. 

The singing was at length finished, to 
the great relief of Teresa, who had calcu¬ 
lated upon being allowed to attend to the 
ballet which was to follow, without any of 
those sad interruptions which bad proved 
so fatal to the enjoyments of the earlier 
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part of the evening. But, ata^, she wa^ 
doomed to a new disappointment for no 
sooner did the graceful trippers on the 
light fantastic toe’* commence their gay 
evolutions than her ladyship was once 
more in all the raptures of the wildest en¬ 
thusiasm. Positively all her bliss on 
earth was reserved for this single evening 
and concentrated herein ! Her hand and 
lingers and even her toes were as actually 
in motion, as all the limbs of the dancers; 
and in suppressing her powerful inclina¬ 
tion to hum the tune audibly, she produced 
an ideal convulsion in the throat which 
had well nigh stopped her breath and 
agitation together. 

« if 

None could help noticing the Tagaries 
of Lady Rattle’s behaviour; some whis¬ 
pered to others that she must certainly 

have lost her wits; while one or two^ pos- 

# * 

sessed of more discrimination than the 
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resi^ attributed her conduct to its right 
cause^ and pronounced it altogether ii 
piece of affectation. Amongst this num* 
ber was Sir Cliarles; wbo^ while tbo* 
jrottghly disgusted at a conduct which had 
drawn all eyes upon their little party^ at 
length took an opportunity to whisper to 
Teresa, ‘‘ Absolutely, my dear girl, we 
must take an opportunity to give Lady 
Rattle the slip, unless she can correct her 
behaviour : for she has now made us the 
subject of a universal stare from every 
part of the room." 

“ I perceive it/* answered Teresa. 

But what can we do ? It will be the 
height of iibbreeding to leave her to her¬ 
self, and my mother has not been with us 
the whole of the evening, or we might 
have committed her ladyship to her eare/* 


Lady Evergreen, indeed, at her en- 
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trance had taken her seat eloae^by an old 
'dowager with whom she wjisbed to discuss 
some of the news of the day, previous to 
the commencement of the concert; and, 
liaving a great antipathy to Lady Rattle, 
the same moment she saw her ladyship 
take her seat by the side of Teresa, 
Lady Evergreen resolved to keep her 
own sitting until the end of the perfor* 
mance, and to leave the two to the un¬ 
interrupted enjoyment of each other's 
society. 

Sir Charles for some moments puzzled 
hk brain to hit upon some scheme by 
.which he might rid himself and Teresa 
of their torment, but for some time tlie 

y, • 

endeavour was fruitless, until at last bis 
eye accidentally caxight Tunbell} who 
was^at that instant entering the room ; and 
who* seeing the bailfhet^ immediately 
crosied over to him, but had scarcely 
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ebaketi bim by the hand before the other 
accosted him. My dear General, you 
are arrived j ust at the critical time to 49 
me an essential service. Lady Rattle has 
harassed Teresa and myself the whole 
evening! You have no one with you, au^ 
being free from engagement, will 3 'ou 
oblige me so far as to take her tormenting 
ladyship off our hands?'* 

To be sure will I, my dear Baronet,** 
answered i nn belly, in a whisper. 'Leave 
the old dowager to me, and for sure Fil 
prevent her from troubling you for the 
remainder of the night.’' Then, seating 
himself on the cbajr which Teresa quit* 
ted under pretence of : speaking to her 
mother, the General inslantly assailed the 
ear of Lady Rattle. - My dear Lady 
Rattle, it is absolutely an age since I saw 
you ! I never s^w you look so handsome 
as you do to night, upon my comcienm ! 

h3 
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H*y« I'll bound for it, you hare some 
design upon the beaux to night, f(Nr faith 
you echpae most of the belles. But have 
you heard of the new publication by 
Lady Caroline Eves ? Oh, it is the finest 
thing!" 

" You amaze me. General," replied 
Lady Rattle, who was delighted to the 
soul at the idea of picking up a little ad- 
^ion to her stock of news. But what 
is it about, my dear General ? Is it a bit 
of scandal f If so, I shall be distracted 
until 1 have got sight it. Well, now. Ge¬ 
neral, it is a most astonishing thing that 1 
riiould never once have heard of this ; and 
yet I bare beeu at Lady Babblewell’s- 
every evening this week! But come, tell' 
me all about it!’’ 


Now it so happened, *Tnnbelly him¬ 
self knew nothing beyond wbat he had 
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just Asserted. He bad accideatally heard 
that Lady Caroline had written and pub* 
lished a novel, which contained a vast deal 
of scandal, and he had heard die name of 
die production. But as to any further 
particulars, be was totally disqualified frcun 
entering into them; and he had merely 
dropped the idea of die thing with a view 
to rivet the intention of lady Rattle while 
Sir Charles retreated. 

It was necessary, however, that the 
General should make some reply;.and, 
accordingly, having imposed a heavy tax 
•n bis imagination to provide for the spur 
of the moment, he made op a stoiy from 
his slight stock of invention, which, aL 
though too silly to have deceived a per¬ 
son of common sagacity, easily duped her 
ladyship, who was so agitated with delight 
at the budget she had gained, that it was 
not without considerable difficulty that she 
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oould>.preRatl upon keiself t»«t kdf an 
boor longer; bat, being fiearfiil lest her 
dettr friend Lady Babblewell should be 
gone to bed before she coaid carry the 
news to her, she at length, forgetful of 
Ihe asBsi form of etiquette, rose from her 
sMd, andwkh a profound curtsey witii- 

s 

drew. 

1 

. Tunbelly, having performed this essen¬ 
tial service to his friend^ immediately re- 
{laired to Sir Charles, who, from his new 
seat behind Lady Evergreen, had watch¬ 
ed the maniBUvres of the General, and 
was almost ready to burst into gusts of 
complete horse-laugh >yhen he saw the atr 
with which her ladyship rose from bor 
seat and left the company, for her very 
look and manner convinced him that the 
@eneval to get rid ei her had been pnttii^ 
oomo trick upon her* 
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When the General explained the ck- 
cumstances, the amusement of the baro^ 
net, Teresa, and Lady Evergreen, who 
had been informed of the whale affair, 
was not a little increased : her ladjrriiip, m 
particular, declaring that no one thing on 
earth could ever give her such sincere 
pleasure, as to see such an old iiicoirig^- 
ble gossip for once made completely the 
dupe of her love of slander and her insa¬ 
tiable appetite after every thing in the 
shape of news 

The departure of Lady Rattle at once 
removed every obstacle to the enjoyment 
of Teresa and her lover: who tmmedi- 
irtely began to enter into the spirit of the 
amusements which Succeeded. Thecoma 
pany stood up to (lair in the merry dance, 
and the lovely Teresa, by the gmcehl 
agility of her movements, their diversified 
skill, and the modesty of her bebayiour 
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AO little adffliratiiem ammigsl the beaux, 
uid AO slig^htenvy among the belles. 

Day bad almost surmounted the dark 
edg^of the night when the various groupes 
began to retire to their bonies, not a little 
delighted with the condescension and ur- 
banky which they bad experienced from 
their royal host and his illustrious rela¬ 
tives ; and, although some of the gay females 
were mortiiied at the fancied slights which 
bad been offered to them, images of plea¬ 
sure were the predominating, pictures of 
the gratified recollection. 

Sir Charles banded Lady Evergreen 
and Teresa to their,’ carriage, and placed 
bimself by the side of his spouse elect, 
when a sudden crash amongst the carria¬ 
ges behind, followed by a concussion of 
thmr own, which for a moment menaced 
it mtb annihilatioo, caused the ladies to 
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uifer'^ a piercing shriek^ and made Sir 
Charles himself feel no considerable ap* 
prehensions for their safety. It was in 
vain, however, that he put his head out 
of the window, and inquired what was the 
cause of the disturbance, for some time; 
until at length one of Lady Evergreen's 
servantslapproached, and, op^hing thedoor^ 
requested the party to alight, for the car¬ 
riage was too much injured to proceed. 

This was a most unfortunate circnm- 
stance, for the man had been delayed so 
long, by the press of carriages, from as¬ 
certaining the nature and extent of the in¬ 
jury done to the vehicle, that, by the time 
be had discovered the impossibility of pro¬ 
ceeding with the vehicle, the whole of the 
other coaches had drawn away, and they 
were left without any one near them - to 
offer them any of that assistance of wbicli 
they now stood so much in need. 
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Ip Uik Ailemiw^ there wei:!e but two 
voourfies to puraue^ either to g;et the loan 
of a carriage from t|)e Pavilion^ or to coa« 
tent themselves with trudging home on 
loot $ auid. although at the first moment 
the party were inclined to prefer the 
latter mude^ the reflection which irnmedi* 
ately suggested itself^ of the insufficiency 
of ball dresses to keep off the inclemency 
of a wintry asmosphere^ convinced them 
that this was the best alternative which 
ought to be adopted. 

ft 

Sir Charles accordingly, summoning up 
all bis rourage, left the ladies in the car* 
riag and ie*entered the Pavilion, where 
it was his good fortune to meet tlic Ge¬ 
neral, who instantly representt^ tlie dr- 
cumstHncrs to his royal highness when the 
prince, ,with that condstencyof condea- 
cension, in which he had rendered hin^elf 
eo estimable in his bebavmir through the 
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whole of the evening, gave directions to 
furnish a carriage of his own for the uiie 
of the party. 

This circumstance gave Lady Ever¬ 
green a new ground on which to launch 
out in favor of the prince. She declared 
she had never known half his good quali¬ 
ties, until she had obtained the opportu¬ 
nity of a closer acquaintance with his 
royal highness ; and she expressed her 
firm opinion that even those persons who 
had been accustomed to rail most severely 
against his royal highness, had they the 
privilege of seeing him in person, and of 
observing the amiable bias of his mind 
and conduct, would be ready to retract 
their slanders, and to crown his royal 
highness with that meed of praise which 
they would then discover to be most justly 
liis due^ 
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Sir Charles and Teresa implicitly sub¬ 
scribed this doctrine; for they had both 
been treated with a degree of distinction 
nrhich could not fail to produce in mind$;» 
not entirely locked up against every 
generous feeling and sentiment^ sensa¬ 
tions of a very lively gratitude. Teresa, 
in fact, who, like the rest of her sex, 
blended amongst her perfections a little of 
feminine weakness, was not a little eleva¬ 
ted in her own opinion of herself, as well 
as in the prospect of a union with the 
baronet, whose interest at the Pavilion 
bad produced the wonderful effects which 
she had that morning experieliced, and 
snatched her at once from a state of com¬ 
parative obscurity, to place her higher on 
the roll of distinction than hundreds who 
had been, year after year, dancing atten¬ 
dance at court, and, basking like but¬ 
terflies in summer, in the cheering suu 
beams of royal patronage. 
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Sir Charles was equally delighted that 
he had been enabled to come off with 
such eclat in the occurrences of the even¬ 
ing ; and thus the whole trio^ in a state 
of absolute extacy at what had taken 
placCj reached the residence of Lady 
Evergreen with very little conversation, 
although the amorous baronet had no 
suffered the opportunity to pass away 
without availing himself of the privilege 
which he derived from the situation in 
which he stood with regard to Teresa, to 
take a few of those liberties which love 
prompted, and which an equal affection 
on the part of the fair damsel prevented 
her from offering to resent or obstruct 
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CHAPTER XX. 


That the novel draws near to a conclusion m shewn 
the marriage of some of the parties, ~~ Tunbell^ 
appears in a nex character.’^A little further cc- 
guaintance with Stewart, one of the prince's eour- 
tkr$,-^Some account of cunning George, ano- 
ther of the same class.—A dispute between the 
Prince and his uddsers on the subject of a speechy 
which plainhf shews that the prince begins to 
think for himself and. thinking for himselfy to 
think correctly, ^The prince quits Brighton, 
andy of courscy the novel concludes. 


J. HE happy morning- at length arrived, 
which was to make Sir Charles the hap¬ 
piest c/ human beings. Tunbelly had 
agreed, at the especial desire of Lady 
Evergreen, to bestow the fair hand of Tc- 
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resa, and he had accordingly bestirred him¬ 
self three or four hours before his usual 
time, beingatthe residenceof Sir Charles 
by half-past seven o’clock, ready to ac¬ 
company him to take an early breakfast 
at Lady Evergreen’s before the perform¬ 
ance of the ceremony, which was to take 
place at the parish-church. 

It may appear strange to most readers, 
and particularly monstrous to fashionaMe 
feelings, that this matter of marriage was 
not performed at her ladyship's own house, 
by virtue of a special licence : but Lady 
Rvergreen was a friend of old customs, 
and> in an argument which she had held 
with Teresa a few evenings before on this 
very subject, her ladyship had declared, 
that she abhorred all those vile incroach- 
ments upon old habits, and that, for her 
part, she considered no marriage binding 
which was not performed between the ca- 
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lionic9.1 hours of eight and twelve, and by 
the proper clergyman at the parish -church 
Teresa, for some time, opposed her mo¬ 
ther’s prejudices; for she wished to avoid 
any exposure of herself to the public view, 
but, finding she could not conquer them, 
she subdued her own feelings, and assent¬ 
ed to the proposition. 

Sir Charles, on the preceding evening, 
had taken leave of the prince, since it 
was the intention of the new-married cou¬ 
ple, instantly after the ceremony, to set 
off for town, and to remain at the 
town-house of the baronet for the remain¬ 
der of the winter. At this parting visit. 
Sir Charles received new proofs of the 
flattering kindness of his royal master, 
who honoured him with a general invita¬ 
tion to the palace, when he himself should 
leave Brighton for the gayer scenes of the 
metropolis, an invitation of which the ba- 
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ronet determined to avail himself as much 
as possible. 

At haif-past eight o’clock. Sir Charles led 
the blushing Teresa to the altar, and the 
vow was reciprocated which ensured toeach 
the possession of the other. Lady Ever¬ 
green, and a young lady who had accom¬ 
panied Teresa in the capacity of lady’s- 
maid, stepped into Sir Charles’s travel¬ 
ling coach to go with the bride and his 
groom to the metropolis ; but the General, 
being compelled to attend to his duties at 
the Pavilion, was obliged to take leave of 
the party at the door of the church, after 
wishing them all the happiness imaginable* 
and then returned to attend his royal 
master. 

The time indeed approached when pub¬ 
lic business would require the presence of 
his royal highness himself in the metropo- 
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lis; for the day was rapidly basteuiiig 
when the parliament would meet, and bu¬ 
siness of the utmost intporlance was ex¬ 
pected to come under inconsiderate dis¬ 
cussion. Every dispatch which the prince 
received betrayed the secret apprehen¬ 
sions of his advisers, notwithstanding' they 
exerted themselves to the utmost to con¬ 
ceal the fears of which they were asham¬ 
ed to owe their existence. 

" I see no cause for dejection, my 
prince,” would Tunbelly say, when he 
saw his royal highness suffering under the 
influence of a momentary despondency.— 
You have a strong military force, suffi¬ 
cient to keep the whole country in awe; 
and, vigilant as your royal highness s ad¬ 
visers appear to be, they will not fail to 
suppress, in their very commencement, 
any indications of a spirit which may tend 
lo put your royal highness’s person or 
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govetnment in peril. I pray you, sir, not 
to be cast down by trifles." 

The prince, however, had begun to 
entertain different views of the relative 
dutiesof prince and people, to those which 
the error of a moment had formerly im¬ 
posed upon his mind. He had long and 
deeply felt for the distresses of the coun¬ 
try, and had marked, with feelings of dis¬ 
pleasure, the apathy to those distresses 
which many about him displayed. He 
had also, as before stated, determined on a 
measure which would give the people a 
proof that he was not so callous to their 
situation as his enemies had represented 
him; but that, in spite of all the detrac¬ 
tions which malevolence had forged 
against his character and his motives, that 
he was* at heart, that true friend to his 
country which he had in earlier life prov¬ 
ed himself^ and was not unworthy to reign 
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in the hearts as well as in the interests 
of an independent nation. 

His royal hig^hness had still some of his 
adviser* r )und him. Stewart, in particu¬ 
lar, had quitted the bustle and amusements 
of the town^ and, in a state of compara¬ 
tive retirement, yet immediately within 
call if his master required him, was em- 
ploying himself in framing a new cata¬ 
logue of original or compounded words 
and phrases, with which to astonish his 
hearers, when the hour should presently 
arrive for him to make display of his 
rhetorical powers before an assembly 
which composed most of the first talent in 
the country. 

Stewart was a man very different from 
tlie general classes of society. His ambi¬ 
tion was insatiable and indefinite : it was 
not only a thirst of favor, but also of a 
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cliaracter for talent. Yet he had more 
than common difficulties to encounter in 
his progress ; for nature seemed rather to 
have designed him to figure away as a fop 
than a sage, as his education had^ some¬ 
how or other, taken an unfortunate bias, 
and entered into an alliance with nature 
to give him the complete finish for the 
character of that most worthless of hu¬ 
man beings—a blood! Fortune, how¬ 
ever, in a capricious mind, having thrown 
him into that sphere where he was lifted 
up to fill parts of distinction, instead of to 
lounge up and down Bond street, he 
became one of the principal advisers of 
the prince, and a wonderful orator in par¬ 
liament; for he could give you a speech 
of any length, to suit his conve¬ 
nience : he could soar into the clouds, or 
dive into the abysses of language; could 
give you tropes and metaphors beyond 
number 5 could coin new words or ex- 
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pressions, or lengthen out old ones; 
could make use of continual repetitions 
without subjecting them to be called 
vain, because they gave time for his 
friends to assemble for the support of 
his measures. lie h^d also a becoming 
negligence of manner, which stamped 
him for a self-confident, if not for a 
graceful speaker ; for be would talk you 
for whole hours without once extrica¬ 
ting his hands from the pockets of Ins 
Cossack trowscrs, or shewing any kind of 
vicissitude of action, save when he was 
angry, and then he could upon occasion 
“saw the air” with the self-same hands^ 
and “ mouthhis speeches like a player. 

This courtly mender of language 
amused himself for whole davs in re- 
hearsing set speeches before his glass, 
not that he might acquire the most grace¬ 
ful modes of delivering them, but that 
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hf siiould attain to the most perfect 
rcodcs of ease aiui self possession ; that 
liis arrogance of action or appearance 
might daunt and discomfit his antago¬ 
nists whore they had the advantage in 
grace and in argument; for it was of 
very infeiior consequence to him by 
wliat means lie obtained his triumphs, so 
that it could not be doubled be did gain 
them. 

It was to the constant and mischievous 
advice of tliis courtier that great num¬ 
bers of the people attributed those mea¬ 
sures w'Uich his royal highness had been 
led to adopt, and which hud excited 
those discontents that had been spread¬ 
ing tlirough the country of late; so that 
in fact, his conduct had been severely 
canvassed with an asperity and a free¬ 
dom of discussion which had scarcely 
ever been kuowm before. And at this 
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very moment his head was filled with 
plots and plans, the main object of all 
which was^ the establishment of his own 
power and consequence upon a still more 
firm and invulnerable basis, and perhaps 
at the same time tend to the gradual re¬ 
duction of the high tone which the pub¬ 
lic had the hardihood to assume on sub¬ 
jects of general policy, and ultimately to 
undermine their natural rights and liber¬ 
ties. 

If these were not his real intentions, 
they were at least such as were imputed 
to him; and his general conduct had too 
palpable a tendency to justify the impu¬ 
tation, for he called the prayers of the 
people clamour,*’ and designated the 
whole of the nation who dared to impeach 
his motives a rabble ’ Wdiencver he 
desired to carry a project, he scorned so 
base a mode as attempting it by concilia- 
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tory means, and was always the advocate 
of the measures of violence, which are the 
more legitimate policy of a despotic mo¬ 
narch than of a free and defined consti¬ 
tution. 

There was also another courtier who 
was at Brighton at this time, dancing at¬ 
tendance upon the prince, with a view to 
his own promotion in the state. This 
man was known by the name of Cunning 
George; he could out talk Stewart, for 
he had read Lempriere's Classical Dic¬ 
tionary, and Plutarch, Gibbon, and a few 
other clioice books, and could talk about 
Roman iMnperors, and the heathen gods, 
and so forth, with a linency which some¬ 
times called even a blush upon Stewart s 
check, because he could not match him in 
making up the ingredients of a speech. 


Cunning George and Stewart in former 
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times had had a great difference of 
opinion^ and went out into the field for 
the express purpose of shooting at each 
other; but what the pistols were loaded 
with never appeared, although George 
kept his room for some time to save ap¬ 
pearances. Men in such high situations, 
however, never suffer their passionate 
feelings of anger to interfere with their 
personal interests; particularly in this terri¬ 
ble Quarrel, the two combatants very soon 
agreed to sink both the dispute and tlie 
effects which it had produced; and to 
stretch out the hand of amity to each 
other, and support each other’s measures^ 
in defiance of the wishes, the interests, 
and.the voice of the whole country com* 
bined; and after this compact the cour¬ 
tiers were sworn and inseparable friends. 

Now George was equal in arrogance to 
his companion, and mol'e than a matcJi 
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for him in eloquence; but as^ like two 
horses in a pair of shafts^ they always 
pulled together^ this circumstance was of 
very little consequence. The public^ 
however, who was not mainly pleased with 
this most unnatural union, beheld it with 
a good deal of jealousy, and rumour was 
pretty bold either in creating motives for 
them, or in publishing to the world those 
by which they were really actuated. 

The season of gaiety and sport being 
now brought to a termination, by the near 
approach of the day when his royal high¬ 
ness had determined to depart for town, 
in order to devote himself to public busi¬ 
ness, it became necessary to adopt those 
arrangements which this change of cir¬ 
cumstances called so loudly for. Stewart 
and Cunning George accordingly waited 
on the prince to concert measures with 
him, to prepare a speech with which his 
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royal highness^ according to custom^ might 
meet his senators. 

It had been usual for the speeches de¬ 
livered on these occasions, to be couched 
more in the language of congratulation 
than complaint, it ever having been con¬ 
sidered most adviseable to put the best 
face on things, lest the people, by hear¬ 
ing of fears at the fountain head, might, 
indeed, be led to suspect that their situa¬ 
tion was in truth much more desperate 
than truth would disclose: and the two cour¬ 
tiers suggested to his royal higliness that 
it would be adviseable not (o depart from 
the usual routine of words on this occa¬ 
sion. 


What!’' cried the prince, wmld 
you have me launch into the language of 
congratulation, at the very moment when 
^ hundreds of thousands are reduced to the 
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very lowest extremity of suflfering by the 
unprecedented distresses of the times? 
At this crisis^ wdien I need all the wisdom 
of my parliament to enable me to wea¬ 
ther the storms of adversity, would you 
have me to dissemble the real state of 
things ; and go to those who must aid me 
to conquer my difficulties with a faJse 
statement of circumstances, which their 
own convictions must detect, and their 
understandings, let their tongues say what 
they will must utterly condemn ? No, 
Gentlemen, said the prince, 1 cannot lend 
myself to such a delusion. The speech 
for me to deliver on tliis occasion must 
be a little chequered with complaint, or 
we shall injure ourselves 

Cunning George replied,—My gra¬ 
cious prince, when the Emperors of 
Rome trembled at their situations, they 
preserved an aspect of confidence which 
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concealed their fears from others, and thus 
sometimes prevented those results which 
a communication of their fears would 
have produced. We are not surrounded 
by clouds which are eternal; all around 
us is not so completely subdued to the 
power of darkness and despair, but that 
the silver pinions of hope waved over the 
scene will presently emancipate it, and 
substitute in its room a glowing^ paradise 
of prosperity. Danger is but a blusterer, 
meet it and defeat it, defy it ; and it will 
trim and will fly from you. Pray, your 
royal highness, dwell on all the hopes and 
resources of the country, but never let a 
whisper of its difficulties escape you.” 

After waiting a moment to discover if 
the prince made any reply to this speech, 
and seeing him apparently lost in the pro¬ 
fundity of his own meditations, Stewart, 
full of confidence, commenced his attack 
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in support of his friend George. My 
friend, gracious sir/' quoth he, "" is a sage 
adviser, and counsels your royal highness 
most excellently: and might I venture to 
say a word or two after he has culled all 
the beauties of language, I would recom¬ 
mend you, sir, to dwell with all your Im* 
trosity on what may be expected, if the 
country will have patience to wait for the 
turn in the tide of aifairs, and that confi¬ 
dence in ycur royal highness and our¬ 
selves, which, without vanity, I think we 
so much merit at their hands. Did w’e 
not, an’t please your royal highness, 
bring them with honor out of an obsti¬ 
nate war?’' 

We did so, Stewart, but who plunged 
them into it?” was the reply of the prince; 
and no answer being returned by either 
of the courtiers, who both stood indeed 
as if utterly confounded by the simple 
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question, his royal highness presently con* 
tinued—We must not take much merit 
to ourselves on this score! However, that 
is neither here nor there : the question 
with us no>v is—in what sort of language 
I shall address my senate; and unless I 
hear better reasons than you have yet 
advanced, 1 cannot consent to use these 
terms, which will bear a construction just 
the reverse of that which they bear in 
their natural sense. Is the policy of a 
government to be continually a deceitful 
policy ? Must wfe never speak nor act 
with honest candour towards the people 
from whom we derive our power 

** The people from whom we derive 
our power 1 Heaven have mercy upon 
his royal highness’s reason !** Tlius si¬ 
lently echoed both Stewart and Cunning 
George, who were both struck with hor¬ 
ror to hear a doctrine from his royal 
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highness which, although strictly con¬ 
sistent with the spirit of that constitution 
which his royal highnes'. was bound to 
protect, they had flattered themselves 
that they had totally eradicated from hfe 
heart. Cunning George, however, after 
some minutes found his tongue, although 
he was too practised a courtier to suffer 
it to give expression to the true sentiments 
which occupied his mind —If it please 
your royal highness/’ quoth George, I 
would humbly suggest that the great mass 
of the people, being nothing better than 
mere ragamufiins in mind as well as in 
conduct, are perfectly incompetent to en¬ 
ter into those sound reasons which in¬ 
fluence your royal highness’s exalted and 
enlightened mind: and therefore, as their 
ignorance would lead them to form wrong 
conclusions, it appears to me that it is 
most wise not to be too candid nor com- 
municatiTe to them/’ 
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And that is just iny opinion, my 
cious master/* cried Stewart, who always 
came in to play second fiddle (accordinjf 
to the musical phrase) to Cunning 
George, and therefore, with all humble 
submission to your royal highness’s opi- 
ion, I presume to think that a little po¬ 
litic reserve upon the subject of our dis¬ 
tresses would be very admissible. For in¬ 
stance, your royal highness, if we point 
out to the people all the dangers by which 
they are surrounded, they have suflBcient 
sagacity to understand enough of them 
to set them in a state of terrible alarm, 
and to make them grumble, and petition 
and worry us to death to provide reme¬ 
dies. On the other hand, attempt to 
shew them the intricate science of finance, 
in order to explain to them how the 
perils of the times are to be met and over¬ 
come, and you presently take them out 
of their depth, and they understand you 
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»o more than yon would a lecture in 
high Dutch or Chaldaic. So that I hum¬ 
bly think it may be better if your royal 
highness did not illuminate them in op¬ 
position to their own interests/" 

The prince considered some minutes 
before he ventured to make any kind of 
reply to this advice of the two courtiers. 
At length, however, he contented himself 
with briefly informing them that he would 
resolve by the following day, and would 
then give them his determination, and as 
his royal highness then signified bis wish 
to be left alone, the two courtiers, al¬ 
though extremely reluctant to give up the 
point, were compelled to relinquish their 
attack for the present, and to take their 
leave of his royal highness, and depart 
without gaining their end. 

As they bent their way from the Pavi- 
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lion, however. Cunning George could no^ 
refrain from an expression of disap¬ 
pointment to his companion—How is 
this, Stewart !*' quoth he—“ I fear we have 
left his royal highness too much to his 
own reflections, and we may be well as¬ 
sured, when that is the case, that matters 
will go against us. We must not sufier 
these new and dani»*eroiis sentiments to 
lake root, or they may by and bye be¬ 
come destructive of our interests. No, 
no, my friend; this is a point in which 
wc must be determined and united 

I am absolutely frightened to death,’" 
exclaimed Stewart—for I had not the 
slightest expectation of any thing in the 
shape of opposition to our advice Hea¬ 
ven and earth ! does his royal highness 
intend to m t up lionking for himself? 
Monstrous absurdity ! but we must never 
allow him to carry this disposition into 
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practice. We may just as well give up 
our high offices at once to those who have 
been for so many years vainly barking for. 
them^ as be reduced to the degrading situa¬ 
tion of mere instruments in the hands of 
the prince! Such a concession would be 
a breach of the constitution, and attended 
with more dangerous consequences than 
any other of the breaches of which we 
have lately heard so much; for we could 
then have no restraint upon the prince, 
let his projects be what they would/' 

You are right, Stewart—perfectly 
right/’ answered George—and since 
the thing is of so much importance to be 
immediately and fully discussed, let us 
instantly away to Jenkinson, and have a 
special meeting on the subject, that we 
may lie resolved how to act to morrow, 
since hi royal higimess has sent us off 
until then/' The proposition was agreed 
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to without hesitation^ and in a few minnles^ 
this pair of courtiers had reached the resi¬ 
dence of Jenkinson, and being well known^ 
were admitted at once, and opened their 
errand to him, 

“ It is a serious business,” quoth Jen¬ 
kinson, " but his royal highness is pretty 
resolute when he had set his mind upon 
any point; and we must preserve our 
places at any risk. I do not speak for 
myself; for you know, as far as I am cou- 
cemed, 1 have very lately expressed re¬ 
peated wishes to retire from the cares of 
office. I am growing old, and would 
fain repose for the remainder of my life. 
But I speak as for you. I know your 
fondness for place! 1 am aware that you 
always preferred the solid comforts of 
office to the empty honour of a character 
for consistency. Now, if his royal high¬ 
ness be resolute to have his way, you must 
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consent either to give up your places or 
your opinions. There is no other alter¬ 
native, so of these two evils choose which 
is the least.’’ 

“ As to that,” quoth Cunning George, 
" it is no very difficult matter to decide 
which is the greater evil and which is the 
less? It is not so puzzling as the enig¬ 
ma of the Sphynx which CEdippus un¬ 
ravelled ; and if it must come to that point, 
that we must surrender either our opi¬ 
nion or our places, it appears to me that 
we shall all agree to do as we have often- 
done before. But perhaps a little dispas¬ 
sionate argument may work upon his 
royal highness to renounce his opinion.” 

“ He has, doubtless, argued the mat¬ 
ter with himself,” said Jenkinson, " and 
having decided upon the conduct he in¬ 
tends to pursue, you must have a better 
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opinion of your own parts than I have 
of theniii if you think you can bring him 
to alter his views of the matter. If you 
like to try, there can be no objection to 
the attempt; but beware not to go too 
far, lest you provoke his royal highness, 
and thus run the risk of getting yourself 
and your colleagues dismissed from your 
places whether you would or no." 

**Aye, aye, beware of that, my dear 
friend," cried Stewart;—for that would 
be the most serious catastrophe which 
could befal us. If our adversaries were 
once to get into our places, 1 should not 
a bit wonder if they were absolutely to 
impeach us, and positively to hang us 
up like so many sheep-stealers, or cutotf 
our heads, like so many traitors! No, 
no: lest such an evil should come of it, 
my dear George, 1 think, indeed, you 
had better, much better, give up the 
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idea, and never think another syllable 
about it.*’ 

George, who w’^as very vain of his own 
eloquence, was very loth to give up the 
point; for he flattered himself most confi¬ 
dently that he should be able to work a 
complete revolution in the sentiments of 
his royal highness. But the suggestion 
of Jenkinson and the fears of Stewart 
staggered him completely; for should he, 
by any misplaced word in the heat of his 
argument, offend the delicate ears of his 
master, and thus bring about the consum¬ 
mation so much wished for, he might not 
only have to bear the sneers and re¬ 
proaches of all those whose ambitious 
views he had overthrown by this one hasty 
act, but perchance might have once more 
to face a pistol-bullet, and, instead of 
fighting one solitary individual, might be 
compelled to fight one after another, till 
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he had run the gauntlet through the whole 
of the cabinet. 

This last idea decided him in an instant; 
for although George was always eager for 
contention where words were the only mis¬ 
siles, he had a mortal antipathy to fight¬ 
ing duels, which so frequently terminated 
in death. Rather than run into any more of 
these encounters (for he had been caught 
in the toils once, and very narrowly es¬ 
caped with his life) he resolved to aban¬ 
don the idea of pouring forth that torrent 
of eloquence on which he so sanguinely 
calculated to reform the opinions of his 
illostrious master. 

" I yield,” quoth Geoi^ge, " I give up 
my scheme; for 1 agree with you in 
opinion, that there is danger in it; it being 
possible that a hasty word might get us 
all turned adrift, and such an issue would 
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be almost as dreadful to me. as death it* 
self. Well, then, you are of opinion, 
Jenkinson, (for it is on your suggestion 
that vve have determined to act) you are 
of opinion tliat noticing can be done but 
to wait the determination of our master, 
and whatever way it may tend, to accede 
to it without the slightest opposition.” 

" Yes, yes, George, that is Jeiikin- 
son’s opinion,” eagerly exclaimed Stewart, 
scarcely giving time for George to finish 
his question, but Jenkinson might be pert 
in his reply, and give an answer contrary 
to his wishes. That is the opinion of 
Jenkinson, it is clear enough; and it is 
my opinion most completely; and it is 
the opinion of every one of us, as you 
may well believe ; for there is not an indi¬ 
vidual amongst us who would not part 
witli all his opinions, rather than run the 

VOL. III. K 
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terrible risk of having his place taken from 
him ?" 

Jenkinson, by an inclination of his 
head, intimated his acquiescence, but in¬ 
formed bis colleagues that be would meet 
them at the Pbvilion on the next morn¬ 
ing, and if there appeared a possibility of 
doing any good, he would tip the wink to 
Geoige for him to make the attack, and 
this was a source of hope to Geoige, who 
determined to go home and study a very 
touching speech for<the occasion; and 
roost sincerely did be supplicate Heaven 
that it might not be studied in vain, but 
that he mi^ be allowed to try its effect. 

At the appointed time, Stewart and 
George nmde the best of their way to the 
BaviKon, the former praying that he 
might find his royal highness changed in 
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his sentiments, ancf ready to adopt the 
sort of language which they had propos¬ 
ed to him; and the latter with equal ar¬ 
dour hoping that there would be occasion 
for him to deliver his harangue, which it 
had taken him great part of the night, 
and most tedious puzzling his brain and 
turning over his library, to compose aud 
correct ready for delivery. 

Jenkinson was there before his com¬ 
panions, and unfortunately for the hopes 
of George, had ascertained that the 
prince was resolved to adhere to his 
opinion of the preceding day ; and this 
determination he conveyed to his friends 
immediately after their entrance. It 
would avail nothing, however, that George 
should shew his discontent; he, therefore, 
made up his mind to submit with as good 
a grace as he could, arid to alter or ex¬ 
pand his speech, for the purpose some 
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clay of astonishing* and entrapping the 
applause of parliament. 

It determined at this meeting, in 
conformity with the wish of his royal 
highness, that his speech should contain 
an allusion to the distresses of the times, 
and an expression of tlie sorrow which 
Ins royal highness felt on this account, 
with a similar expression of his delermi- 
nation to contribute by every means in 
his power to alleviate the gloomy pres¬ 
sure of circumstances. Neither of the 
courtiers could at all fathom this pledge, 
nor dared they put a single Cjuestion to 
his royal highness respecting it ; as he 
seemed to be, at this moment, in a dis¬ 
position of mind, which was not very 
favourable to the expectation that they 
might receive such an answer as would 
be agreeable to them. 
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What this pledge meant was a ques¬ 
tion which the three courtiers recipro¬ 
cated to each other as they left the Pa¬ 
vilion ; and a thousand conjectures was 
formed on the suhject, all of them suffi¬ 
ciently remote from the truth, as it 
never entered into their brains to ima¬ 
gine that his royal highness would con¬ 
sent to rclimpiish any part of his income 
to relieve the public distresses ^ that be¬ 
ing a line of conduct so opposite to any 
they would either have adopted or re¬ 
commended. Stewart was fearful his 
royal highness intended to dock their 
pay, and Cunning George vv^as not with¬ 
out a similar apprehension ; and both of 
them vowed that what they got for the 
devotion of all their lime and talents to 
the services of the public, was, even at the 
])resent, very inadequate to their merit; 
and- what w^ould it be if anv new abri<iac- 
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ment were to be made ^ After they had 
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perplexed themselves on the subject un¬ 
til they had reached their homes, they 
resolved that, let what would be propo- 
sedj so it did not affect their continuance 
in office, they cared not; for, while in 
favor, they had always the opportunity 
of amply making up for any nominal 
deficiency in their incomes. 

Two days afterwards, tlie prince g,ive 
orders for his departure without further 
delay, as the moment was at hand when 
his presence would be required in town ; 
and accordingly, on the morning after 
he had expressed his determination, lie 
hade adieu to Brigliton, and in the 
course of a few' days was followed by the 
wdioleof tlie fashionabics whom his pre¬ 
sence had attracted thither, and who, 
t])e instant he had left the place, had no 
kind of inducement to spend another 
hour in such a monstrous hole; so that. 
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iti the course of a single week, the town, 
from being the crowded receptacle of 
the gay and dissipated of every circle, 
became the most deserted, forlorn, dull 
place in the world ; where a person of 
real taste and fashion could not endure 
to remain above a single day. 


Conclmion. 

It was a very short tiine after the re¬ 
turn of the prhice to town, that a traitor¬ 
ous attack was made upon his life by a 
set of unprincipled lufBaus : yet, this at¬ 
tack which, through the kindness of 
Providence, was defeated, had no effect 
in altering the resolution he had formed 
to make a generous sacrifice to lessen the 
distresses of the public; for his royal 
highness embraced the very first favour¬ 
able opportunity to convey to tlie public 
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his determination to give up no less than 
one-fifth of the income appropriated to 
his household expcnces by a vote of 
parliament, an example which not only 
invited the adoption of other, but, on 
every unprejudiced and loyal mind,prO' 
duced the firm conviction that his royal 
highness had the good of the country at 
heart; and, in spite of every assertion 
which had been made to the contrary, 
and corroborated by the unwise policy 
of ministers, possessed at least that pa* 
ternal principle, on the future exercise 
of which the nation might reasonably 
calculate, in all periods of general dis¬ 
tress, and which must give him a claim 
to the gratitude of every thinking indi¬ 
vidual. 


FINIS. 
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